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Surveying the Heavens: Early Christian 
Writers on astronomy 

Daniel E Stramara, Jr. 


In an age when astronomy and astrology were closely linked to¬ 
gether , 1 it is praiseworthy that the Church did not react negatively 
to the positive science of stellar investigation. Not only did the 
early Christian authors respect and encourage the pursuit of as¬ 
tronomy, but they likewise integrated the insights derived from 
this field of scientific study into their theological understanding. In 
this article I shall survey the positive appraisal given to astronomy 
throughout the patristic period, as well as the spiritual application 
made by these early Christians. 

Early Attitudes 

The ancient peoples studied the movements of the stars and plan¬ 
ets to guide them on their travels; understandably, people began to 
think the heavenly bodies also impacted their journeys throughout 
life. The cosmos was seen as one great interlocking cycle. Surely the 
movements above had some correlations to the movements below; 
thus was born astrology. The composers of horoscopes based their 
predictions upon calculations regarding the routes taken by heav¬ 
enly spheres: planets, stars, and constellations. A person’s life was 
mapped out by the heavenly paths. These astrologers were known 
as mathematici and they were prevalent everywhere in the ancient 
world. In the astrological orbit, there was no place for human free 
will; everything was predetermined by the heavens. 

1 For an account of the soteriological aspects of astrology/astronomy see the article by 
J. Flamant, “Sot&iologie et systfcmes plan&aires,” in La Soteriologia dei culti 
orientali neWimpero romano > ed. by Ugo Bianchi and Maarten J. Vermaseren 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1982), 223-42. 
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In this milieu, emergent Christianity needed to warn its adher¬ 
ents against astrology. The early second-century Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles explicitly forbids any association with horoscopes 
and astrology. This is a worship of false gods. 2 Salvation is a free 
choice. Later, official church documents such as the Apostolic Tra¬ 
dition and the Apostolic Constitutions prohibited any involvement 
with astrology. 3 Peoples’ lives are not predetermined by Fate; rather 
there is moral responsibilty for the exercise of free will. Conse¬ 
quently the belief in reward or punishment was safeguarded. The 
Christian philosopher Justin Martyr addressed this vital issue as 
early as the mid-second century. 4 

Nevertheless, Christian leaders did not discountenance the aca¬ 
demic study of the planets, stars, and constellations. The second- 
century apologist, Athenagoras of Athens, declared that Christians 
appreciate the study of the heavens, recognize the beauty and har¬ 
mony of the universe, and thereby give praise to its Creator—the 
One True God. 5 Soon afterward, Hippolytus of Rome (t235), 
while refuting various heresies, recounted the Ptolemaic under¬ 
standing of the universe. He catalogued the numerous calculations 
made by astronomers for the distance between the earth and the 
sun, the earth and the moon and the planets: Venus, Mercury, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. While he warned against believing in as¬ 
trology, he saw no problem with Christians accepting as fact what 
astronomy proposes. 6 

Relying upon the integration of philosophy with theology 
achieved by Athenagoras as well as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria in the third century recommended the study of astronomy 
to his Christian students. Clement noted that “This branch of 
learning... makes the soul in the highest degree observant, capable 
of perceiving the true and detecting the false, of discovering corre¬ 
spondences and proportions, so as to hunt out for similarity in 

2 See DidachcXIIApostolorum y 3.4. 

3 See Traditio Apostolicdy 16.21-22 and Constitutiones Apostobrum> 8.32. 

4 See Justin Martyr, Apologia 1,43. 

5 Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christianisy 16. 

6 Hippolytus, Rejutatio ominum haeresiunty 4.8-12. 
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things dissimilar; ... and transports [one] to intellectual objects 
from those of sense.” 7 He went on to address “those who object, 
what use is there in knowing the causes of the manner of the sun’s 
motion, for example, and the rest of the heavenly bodies, or in 
having studied the theorems of geometry or logic, and each of the 
other branches of study?’” 8 Clement responded that God is the 
Creator of all, and hence we should study and use all things for 
God’s praise and honor. He reasoned that “one must study the gen¬ 
esis of the universe, that thereby we may be able to learn the nature 
of man.” 9 Human nature is integrally interconnected with Nature 
itself and its origins. 

The Alexandrine philosopher and theologian Origen (|254) 
was heir to this tradition. He wrote to one of his students, 

I would wish you to employ the full power of your pursuit ulti¬ 
mately for Christianty; therefore as a means I would beseech 
you to extract from the philosophy of the Greeks all those gen¬ 
eral lessons and instructions which can serve Christianity, and 
whatever from geometry and astronomy will be useful for in¬ 
terpreting the holy Scripture. Thus, what the children of the 
philosophers say about geometry and music, grammar, rheto¬ 
ric, and astronomy, as handmaids to philosophy, we also may 
say concerning philosophy itself in relation to Christianity. 10 

Origen justified the use of science for the sake of theology by de¬ 
veloping the now famous exegesis of the “spoils of Egypt,” the Isra¬ 
elites’ making use of Egyptian materials in the construction of the 
Ark of the Covenant. 11 Matters from the secular and physical realm 

7 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6.11, trans. by W. L. Alexander, Ante-Nicene Fa¬ 
thers, voL 2 (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm, B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1956), 
501. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 1.14; p. 314. 

10 Origen, Epistula ad Gregorium Thaumaturgum 1, trans. by Michael Slusser, St Greg¬ 
ory Thaumaturgus: Life and Works , Fathers of the Church (=FC), vol. 98 (Washing¬ 
ton, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1998), 190. Most scholars accept 
the authorship to be genuine, however, the identity of the addressee is debatable; see 
Slusser, 36-37 and Philip Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea (Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1994), 11. Notwithstanding, the Cappadocians considered the 
letter indeed to have been sent to Gregory Thaumaturgos by Origen. 
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act as building blocks for the edifice of the sacred and spiritual 
domain. 

One of Origen s pupils, Gregory Thaumaturgos (f270)> re¬ 
corded that Origen regularly taught his students physics and as¬ 
tronomy. Around 238, Gregory delivered the following panegyric 
in honor of Origen, his teacher. 12 

Then he [Origen] raised us up and put us straight with other 
lessons, those in physics, explaining each existing thing, and 
analyzing them with great wisdom down to their most basic 
elements, and then weaving them together by reason and go¬ 
ing over the nature of the entire universe and each of its parts, 
and the endless alteration and transformation of the things in 
the world. In the end he brought us, by his clear teaching and 
the arguments which he had either learned or discovered 
about the sacred arrangement of the universe and the unsul¬ 
lied nature, to the point where a rational wonder replaced the 
irrational one in our souls. It is this most lofty and inspired 
learning which the universally coveted knowledge of nature 
instills. What need to mention the things which belong to sa¬ 
cred studies: geometry, so dear and unambiguous to all, and 
astronomy, which cruises the air? Each of these he impressed 
upon our souls by teaching, or recalling it to our memory, or I 
do not know how best to express it. As an unshakable base for 
everything else whatever, he laid down geometry as a kind of 
sure foundation; then he drew us up to the heights through 
astronomy, as if, by a kind of sky-high ladder of the two sci¬ 
ences, he were making heaven accessible for us. 13 

According to the School of Alexandria, study of the universe led 
one to a deeper appreciation for the Creator who was reflected in 
that creation (e.g. Wis 13:4-5; Rom 1:20). Alexandria had long been 
a city devoted to the study of astronomy, having its own observatory. 14 
The crystal clear desert nights were perfect for such pursuits. 

11 Ibid. 2-3, p. 190-91. 

12 The vast majority of scholars accept this Address as an authentic work of Gregory’s; 
see Slusser, 16-21 (for the dating see p. 5). For some questions, see Rousseau, 12. 

13 Gregory Thaumaturgos, In Origenem oratio panegyrica 8, trans. by Slusser, FC 
98:109. 
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By the middle of the third century three centers of Christianity— 
Athens, Rome, and Alexandria—were promoting a positive ap¬ 
proach to astronomy and its study by the Christian faithful. This 
attitude was maintained throughout the patristic period. 

The Cappadocian Appraisal 

Astronomy, however, was not the sole domain of men. The out¬ 
standing female monastic, Macrina (f380), was quite adept at 
philosophy, logic, geometry, physics, and astronomy. Gregory of 
Nyssa, Macrinas brother and hagiographer, portrays her as teach¬ 
ing that by means of geometry and astronomy one can understand 
the intelligible essence of each person. 15 Pondering the elemental 
structure of the universe and “the courses and meeting and harmo¬ 
nious spacing of the stars,” Macrina asks: 

Looking at these with the thoughtful eyes of the soul is one 
not clearly taught by what he sees that there is a divine power, 
skillful and wise, appearing in these things, going through ev¬ 
erything, harmonizing the parts with the whole and complet¬ 
ing the whole in the parts and governing everything with a 
single power, remaining in itself and being moved through it¬ 
self and never ceasing its movement and never changing to a 
place other than where it is? 16 

Reportedly, Macrina believed that one could reason from the har¬ 
monious order exhibited within the universe—which can easily be 
observed through a study of the movement of the planets and 
stars—that there had to be a superior intelligence designing and 
co-ordinating all of creation. She did not consider astronomy to be 
a proof for the existence of God (something which was never ques¬ 
tioned), but rather a logical sign of the Divine Logos at work in 

14 D. Kotsakis, “Astronomy and Mathematical Sciences in Byzantium,” in Aksum — 
Thyateira: A Festschrift for Archbishop Methodios ofThyateira and Great Britain, ed. 
by George Dionysius Dragas (London: Thyateira House, 1985), 228. 

15 See Gregory of Nyssa, De anima et resurrectine , PG 46:29-33. 

16 Gregory of Nyssa, De anima et resurrectione y PG 46:28C, trans. by Virginia Woods 
Callahan, Saint Gregory of Nyssa: Ascetical Works, FC 58 (Washington, DC: Catho¬ 
lic University of America Press, 1967), 204. 
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creation. A few years earlier, Methodius of Olympus (t311) wrote, 
“For it is clear to everyone that God, like an artist, is still working 
on His universe, as indeed the Lord also taught when He said, My 
Father worketh until now.” i7 Surveying the heavens affords one an 
opportunity to catch a glimpse of God’s intelligence, will and 
activity. 

This well-educated and deeply religious woman, was responsi¬ 
ble for the childhood education and spiritual formation of her 
younger brother, Basil the Great (t379). Having been adequately 
prepared, Basil at age sixteen went to Constantinople and studied 
at the university there from 346 to 351. Emperor Constantine had 
founded the “Auditorium” in Constantinople in 330 where the 
subjects known as the Quadrivium were taught: arithmetic, geom¬ 
etry, astronomy, and music. 18 Basil followed this curriculum. In 
351, he next went to the university in Athens where he further pur¬ 
sued the sciences, including astronomy. 19 

Such studies were not viewed by his family—which was quite re¬ 
ligious—as being inherently detrimental to Basil’s faith and spiri¬ 
tuality, albeit Macrina upbraided him when he became puffed up 
with his knowledge and rhetorical prowess. 20 After Basil became a 
bishop, he actually made use of his knowledge of astronomy. For 
example, he freely incorporated it into his sermons on the six days 
of creation. 21 He encouraged his listeners to gaze at the heavens and 
marvel at the wondrous intricacy of God’s handiwork and provi¬ 
dential care. Yet Basil was careful to point out that many astrono¬ 
mers disagreed with each other concerning their theories and that 
it is dangerous to substitute astronomy, or any science, for faith in 
God. 22 He likewise decried astrology. 23 Nevertheless, Basil appre- 

17 Methodius of Olympus, Symposium , Logos 2.1, trans. by Herbert Musurillo, 
St Methodius: The Symposium a Treatise on Charity , in Ancient Christian Writers 
(=ACW), vol. 27 (Westminster, MD: Newman Press, 1958), 49. 

18 Kotsakis, “Astronomy and Mathematical Sciences,” 228. 

19 For Basil’s stay in Athens, see Rousseau, Basil , 27-60. 

20 See Vita Macrinae, FC 58:167. 

21 Basil, Hexaemeron t 6 & 9. 

22 Ibid. 1. 

23 Ibid. 6.4-7. 
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dated astronomy as a legitimate sdence in its own right. He ex¬ 
plained to his congregation that the Book of Genesis says nothing 
about the shape of the earth, its circumference, nor the length and 
shape of its umbra when it causes a lunar eclipse, because the sacred 
author was only concerned about matters of salvation, not about 
science. 24 Basil believed that it is wrong to expect the Scriptures to 
answer scientific questions. 

He likewise stated that, “There are many other discoveries about 
the size of and distance of the sun and moon to which anyone who 
will make a serious study of their action and of their characteristics 
may arrive by the aid of reason.” 25 During this period of Church 
history there was no conflict between faith and reason, religion and 
science. Basil respected empirical science and its findings. In fact, 
Gregory Nazianzus (t390) made the following observation about 
Basil, “Of Astronomy, Geometry, and numerical proportion he 
had such a grasp, that he could not be baffled by those who are 
clever in such sciences.” 26 In Basil the Great one finds a theologian 
and Doctor of the Church who is well-versed in the sciences and an 
advocate for critical thinking. Gregory likewise praised his own 
brother Caesarius for being trained in astronomy without being 
ensnared in the dangers of astrology. 27 The perils associated with 
astrology were not reason enough to preclude a healthy espousing 
of astronomy. 

When it comes to studying heavenly matters both secular and 
spiritual, the shining star of the Cappadocian orbit was Gregory of 
Nyssa (t395). Not only did he manifest familiarity with astronomy 
in most of his writings, 28 but he also integrated this knowledge into 
his theological explanations. Gregory advocated the scientific “stud- 

24 Ibid. 9.1. 

25 Basil, Homiliae in Hcxaemeron> 6.11, trans. by Blomfield Jackson, Niccne and Post- 
Niccne Fathers (=NPNF), ser. 2, vol. 8 (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1956), 89. 

26 Gregory Nazianzus, Oratione> 43.23, trans. by Charles Gordon Browne, NPNF ser. 
2, vol. 7 (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1956), 403. 

27 Gregory Nazianzus, Oratione , 7.7. 

28 See for example, De tnfantibus quipraemature abripiuntur , PG 46:165A-D and the 
following quotations and citations. 
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ies which sharpen the mind towards moral excellence, geometry ... 
and astronomy, and the knowledge of the truth that the science of 
numbers gives, and every method that furnishes a proof of the un¬ 
known and a conviction of the known.” 29 The purpose of scientific 
investigation is to discover the unknown and to confirm and 
deepen understanding about the perceived. Gregory held to the 
current (Ptolemaic) view of the cosmos and argued that if the heav¬ 
ens with all the circuitous courses of the planets and stars confound 
our reasoning, how much more so is God beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion. 30 He used his knowledge of comets (typical for his day but in¬ 
accurate according to modern science) to portray the soul’s flight to 
God. 31 

Wrestling with the problem of good and evil, Gregory drew an 
example from the momentary eclipse of the sun to explain how 
spiritual darkness will not always prevail. 

Our course, then, will once more lie in what is good, by rea¬ 
son of the fact that the nature of evil is bounded by necessary 
limits. For just as those skilled in astronomy tell us that the 
whole universe is full of light, and that darkness is made to 
cast its shadow by the interposition of the body formed by the 
earth; and that this darkness is shut off from the rays of the 
sun, in the shape of a cone, according to the figure of the 
sphere-shaped body, and behind it; while the sun, exceeding 
the earth by a size many times as great as its own, enfolding it 
round about on all sides with its rays, unites at the limit of the 
cone the concurrent streams of light; so that if (to suppose the 
case) any one had the power of passing beyond the measure to 
which the shadow extends, he would certainly find himself in 
light unbroken by darkness;—even so I think that we ought 
to understand about ourselves, that on passing the limit of 
wickedness we shall again have our conversation in light, as 
the nature of good, when compared with the measure of 
wickedness, is incalculably superabundant. 32 

29 Gregory of Nyssa, De infantibus quipraemature abripiuntur , PG 46:181C, trans. by 
H. A Wilson, NPNF ser. 2, vol. 5, 378. 

30 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium , 12B PG 45:932C-37A. 

31 Gregory of Nyssa, De virginitate , 11. 
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Gregory was persuaded that the science of astronomy has practi¬ 
cal pastoral value. Gods creation reveals theological principles at 
work. The laws of nature reflect the laws of God. The study of 
nature leads to a greater appreciation for the Divine Nature. 

Following the Alexandrian exegesis concerning the “spoils of 
Egypt,” Gregory was equally convinced that one ought “to receive 
such things as moral and natural philosophy, geometry, astronomy, 
dialectic, and whatever else is sought by those outside the Church, 
since these things will be useful when in time the divine sanctuary 
of mystery must be beautified with the riches of reason.” 33 Gregory 
went on to cite Basil the Great as an example of someone who had 
done just that, being persuaded that Scripture “commands those 
participating through virtue in the free life also to equip themselves 
with the wealth of pagan learning.” 34 While embracing “pagan 
learning” was one thing, espousing “pagan beliefs” was another. 
Gregory forthrightly argued against the popular belief in Fate and 
that ones life was dictated by the movements of celestial spheres. 
He ridiculed such an unscientific understanding of human nature. 35 
Beliefs are to be tested against sound science. One can conclude 
then that Cappadocian theology integrated the objective sciences 
with religion and the spiritual life. 

Further Developments in the East 

One bishop who was very much taken up by astronomy was 
Synesius of Cyrene (t4l4). He had been a pupil of the great female 
philosopher and astronomer, Hypatia. She lectured and conducted 
observations at the university in Alexandria. Equipped with an as¬ 
trolabe, Synesius even constructed his own celestial planisphere so 
that he could study and chart the stars. 36 His hymns are filled with 

32 Gregory of Nyssa, Deopificio hominis , 21.3, trans. by H. A. Wilson, NPNF ser. 2, 
vol. 5, 411. 

33 Gregory of Nyssa, De vita Moysis, 2.115, trans. by Abraham J. Malherbe and Everett 
Ferguson, Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of Moses, The Classics of Western Spirituality 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1978), 81. 

34 Ibid. For Basil’s approach to the use of secular sciences see Ad adulescentes , 3-4. 

35 See Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Fatum. 
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references to the stars, constellations, and orbits of the moon and 
planets, all of which lead him to praise God. 37 In his sermon on the 
astrolabe, he declared, 

I desire to inflame those astronomical sparks within your 
soul, and try to raise you to great heights by means of your in¬ 
nate powers. For astronomy is itself a divine form of knowl¬ 
edge, and might become a stepping stone to something more 
venerable. I consider it a science which opens up the way to 
ineffable theology... It proceeds to its demonstrations clearly 
and distinctly, making use of arithmetic and geometry as 
helpers; disciplines which one can properly call a fixed mea¬ 
sure of truth. 8 

While such a perspective might seem to some to be tinged with as¬ 
trological sentiments rather than strict astronomical reasoning, 
Synesius did in fact condemn astrology. He was committed to as¬ 
tronomy as an empirical science which he believed pointed to the 
Creator of the universe. 

There was nothing inherently anti-Christian in the pursuit of 
the science of astronomy. The Christian Emperor Theodosius II 
reorganized the University of Constantinople in 425, and renamed 
it the “Pandidacterion.” Many Christians made significant ad¬ 
vances in various sciences, for instance, the study of optics and par¬ 
abolic mirrors. 39 In particular, John Philoponos, a sixth-century 
philosopher and scientist, proved that Aristotle’s view of gravity 
was incorrect; bodies of different mass do fall at the same rate. (Ga¬ 
lileo was to rediscover this fact a thousand years later in the West.) 
Philoponos performed critical observations concerning impetus 
and inertia. He wrote a treatise on astronomy claiming that celes¬ 
tial bodies were impelled by impetus and thus had no need of God’s 

36 Synesius of Cyrene, Sermo de dono astro labii , PG 66:1577-88. 

37 PG 66:1588-1615. For a modern translation of these hymns see Syninios de Cyrbie: 
HymneSy trans. by Christian Lacombrade (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1978). 

38 Synesius of Cyrene, Sermo de dono astrolabii, PG 66: 1581D-84A, trans. by Jay 
Bregman, Synesius of Cyrene: Philosopher-Bishop (Berkeley, CA: University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1982), 20. 

39 For a survey of the teaching of astronomy in the ancient Byzantine Empire, see 
Kotsakis “Astronomy and Mathematical Sciences,” 227-33. 
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help to maintain them in motion. He was the first to call for a 
purely objective scientific observation of the motion of celestial 
bodies. Furthermore, John abandoned the old Greek view of a 
“steady-state universe” and espoused a “Big-Bang theory” as God’s 
way of creating the cosmos out of nothing, a universe which was 
forever to be subjected to change. 40 Kotsakis, a modern professor of 
astronomy, comments, “Philoponos developed his own original 
ideas which are considered today as being far higher than those of 
Copernicus and Galileo.” 41 Astronomy flourished in the Christian 
Byzantine Empire and reached a higher apogee than in the Roman 
West. 42 

In the sixth century, Pseudo-Dionysius continued the positive 
theological attitude toward geometry and astronomy which he had 
inherited from the Greek tradition. Like Gregory of Nyssa, he too 
regarded solar eclipses and the sun’s rays as fitting metaphors for the 
divine activity. 43 He compared God to our sun and the stars 44 and 
made note of the planets. 45 In general, Pseudo-Dionysius adopted 
the latest astronomical theories propounded by his contemporary 
Proclus. 

Evidently the Greek Fathers and Mothers, while combatting the 
errors of astrology and Fate, kept abreast of the most up-to-date 
explanations proposed by astronomy and incorporated them into 
their own theological understanding of spiritual realities as well 
as that of the cosmos. Speaking of the patristic era, Kotsakis 
concludes, 

40 See Philoponos, De Aetemitate Mundi contra Proclum , ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1899) and L. S. B. MacCoull, “A New Look at the Career of John 
Philoponus " Journal of Early Christian Studies , 3.1 (1995), 48. 

41 Kotsakis, “Astronomy and Mathematical Sciences in Byzantium,” 229. 

42 See the article by Anne Thion, “L’astronomie byzantine (du Ve au XVe sifecle),” 
Byzantion , 51 (1981): 603-24. Also the section by K. Vogel, “Byzantine Science,” 
in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4, pt. 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1967), 265-79 is helpfhl. 

43 Pseudo-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus , PG 3:693B-C & 697C-700C. 

44 Pseudo-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus , PG 3:596C, and De coelesti hierarchia , 
PG 3:144C. 

45 Pseudo-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus , PG 3:697B. 
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The fact that persistent attack against astrology and apocry¬ 
phal sciences was carried out at that time, constitutes a proof 
of the right scientific approach to various problems and of the 
critical ability of the Byzantines. Fathers of the Church, 
Church Councils and Byzantine Sages condemned astrology 
and recommended pure science. 46 

The Attitude in the West 

This positive appraisal of the natural sciences and astronomy was 
not exclusively Greek. The Latin West likewise had its share of peo¬ 
ple believing in astrology. In fact, the greatest Christian thinker of 
the West, Augustine himself (f430), before his conversion was 
much taken by astrology. After he reasoned matters through, such 
as how two people born under the same signs led different lives de¬ 
spite the same predetermined path set out before them by the horo¬ 
scope, Augustine waged a battle against the fallacy of astrology. 47 
The bishop of Hippo valued scientific observation, and astronomy 
in particular. Augustine noted, 

It frequently happens that there is some question about the 
earth, or the sky, or the other elements of this world, the 
movement, revolutions, or even the size and distance of the 
stars, the regular eclipses of the sun and the moon ... respect¬ 
ing which one who is not a Christian has knowledge derived 
from the most certain reasoning or observation. And it is 
highly deplorable and mischievous and a thing especially to 
be guarded against that he should hear a Christian speaking 
of such matters in accordance with Christian writings and ut¬ 
tering such nonsense that, knowing him to be as wide of the 
mark as ... east is from west, the unbeliever can scarcely re¬ 
strain himself from laughing. 48 

46 Kotsakis, “Astronomy and Mathematical Sciences,” 232. 

47 See Augustine, Confessiones , 4.3.4; 7.6.8-10 and De civitate Dei , 5.1-8. 

48 Augustine, Degenesi ad litteram 1.19.39, trans. by Meyrich H. Carre, Realists and 
Numeralists (London: Oxford University Press, 1949), 19. As is all too well known, 
this sound advice was not heeded by the Roman Church throughout the ages, even 
though one of her own Doctors, Albert the Great, made advances in the empirical 
study of astronomy. See the article by Betsy Barker Price, “The Physical Astronomy 
and Astrology of Albertus Magnus” in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences: Commemo- 
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Observation and critical reason alone are sufficient to lead anyone 
to a right understanding of creation. Christians are not to impor¬ 
tune their na'ive biblical interpretations upon empirical science. 
Subjective understandings are to yield to objective truths. 

Augustine kept abreast of current scientific theories and expla¬ 
nations. He was well aware that some astronomers, “concerning 
the stars, ... go so far as to maintain that many are the size of the 
sun, or even larger than it, but that they appear small because of 
their greater distance.” 49 His knowledge of the stars and his expla¬ 
nation for the waxing and waning of the moon, demonstrate that 
he followed the astronomy worked out by Vitruvius. 50 

Even though Augustine was quite familiar with astronomy and 
was even intrigued by it, as a bishop with pressing pastoral duties, 
he knew that he should not be preoccupied with the task of verify¬ 
ing the observations and claims of astronomers. “For us it is neither 
necessary nor fitting to engage in subtle speculation about the dis¬ 
tances and magnitudes of the stars or to give to such an enquiry the 
time needed for matters weightier and more sublime.” 51 In short, 
Augustine respected the science of astronomy and realized that he 
was not competent to comment decisively on a subject outside his 
field, nor did he have the time to carry out a proper investigation 
and analysis. He in no way, however, regarded the two disciplines 
of astronomy and theology as being in opposition to one another. 

Furthermore, Augustine believed that Christians should not 
foist their own “biblical” interpretation on empirical science. 
During his period, scientists believed that the universe was spheri¬ 
cal in shape. Some Christians argued, ‘“Is not Scripture opposed to 

rative Essays 1980 , ed. by James A. Weisheipl (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1980), 155-85. 

49 Augustine, Degenesi ad litteram, 2.16.33, trans. by John Hammond Taylor, St Au¬ 
gustine: The Literal Meaning of Genesis , in ACW 41 (New York: Newman Press, 
1982), 69. 

50 See the notes compiled by P. Agaesse and A. Solignac in La Genhe au sens littoralen 
douzelivres , in Oeuvres de saint Augustin, vol. 48 (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1972), 
604-10. 

51 Augustine, Degenesi ad litter am, 2.16.34, trans. by Taylor, St Augustine: The Literal 
Meaning of Genesis, 70. 
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those who hold that heaven is spherical, when it says, who stretches 
out heaven like a skin?” (Ps 103:2). 52 In response, Augustine asked 
what is one to do with the verse in Isaiah 40:22 where heaven is de¬ 
picted as a curved vault? He proposed two fundamental principles 
to address the issue of astronomy’s apparent conflict with Scrip¬ 
ture. In the first place, Augustine declared, “I must say briefly that 
in the matter of the shape of heaven the sacred writers knew the 
truth, but that the Spirit of God, who spoke through them, did not 
wish to teach men these facts that would be of no avail for their sal¬ 
vation.” 53 Put more succinctly, Scripture does not pretend to 
answer scientific questions but spiritual matters; it is not a science 
textbook. Second, deeply motivated by empirical objectivity and 
love for truth, Augustine argued, “It is also necessary that both of 
these passages [Ps 103:2 and Is 40:22] should not contradict the 
[scientific] theories that may be supported by true evidence, by 
which heaven is said to be curved on all sides in the shape of a 
sphere, provided only that this is proved.” 54 According to Augus¬ 
tine, scientific, empirical data must be accepted, and the Scriptures 
need to be interpreted in the light of these facts when dealing with 
matters that do not pertain to salvation. 

This perspective continued among the Latin Fathers. Although 
in his commentary on Psalm 70 Cassiodorus is quick to point out 
the dangers of astrology, nevertheless, he can marvel at the achieve¬ 
ments of astronomy. “It is certainly wonderful and quite pro¬ 
foundly remarkable that the courses of so many constellations, and 
the complex and delicate measurements of such mighty objects, 
could have passed into human knowledge.” 55 When exegeting 
Psalm 148 Cassiodorus remarked, 

Indeed, at the very outset he [the psalmist] mentioned the 
speculative science of astronomy, which secular teachers have 
investigated in great detail, and which they have considered 

52 Ibid. 59. 

53 Ibid. 2.9.20. 

54 Ibid. 2.9.21. 

55 Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum , 70.5, trans. P. G. Walsh, ACW 52 (New York: 

Paulist Press, 1990), 187. 
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should be defined like this: “Astronomy is a discipline which 
contemplates the courses and all the shapes of the heavenly 
constellations, and with investigative reason surveys the dis¬ 
positions of the stars in relation to each other and to the 
earth.” ... Our Christian forebears have stated that we must 
not shun this knowledge, so long as we recognise it as a disci¬ 
pline which investigates the motions of the stars in their natu¬ 
ral yearly course. But when the slippery slope of error enters, 
and directs astronomy towards the role of astrology, express¬ 
ing the belief that the future lives of mortals are to be inferred 
from the course of the stars, the astronomers must then be ac¬ 
cursed. 56 

The Christian authors were astute enough to value empirical sci¬ 
ence for its own sake and could disentangle it from superstition and 
misapplication. The early Church’s tradition demonstrates critical 
thinking and objectivity. 

Later, Isidore of Seville (f636) incorporated much of the infor¬ 
mation supplied by Augustine into his own work, On the Nature of 
Things. In this treatise Isidore explained the movement of the plan¬ 
ets in the heavens as well as commented on the dimensions of the 
sun and moon. 57 He likewise discussed the eclipses of the sun and 
the moon 58 and tried to account for comets and meteorites. 59 
While not providing us with any new information, Isidores On the 
Nature of Things bears witness to the continuous belief that Chris¬ 
tians of all ranks could validly ponder the phenomena of God’s 
celestial creation. 

Conclusion 

Theologians and bishops of the patristic period not only recog¬ 
nized the inherent connection between astronomy and theology 
but even fostered this association. Likewise they acknowledged 

56 Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum, 148.14, trans. P. G. Walsh, ACW 53 (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1990), 456. 

57 See Isidore of Seville, De naturarerum, 23, 13 and 16 respectively. 

58 Ibid. 20-21. 

59 Ibid. 25. 
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that astronomy, as an objective science, needed to be valued on its 
own terms and not forced into a naive “biblical” interpretation, 
particularly a literalistic one. Creation itself images God and study¬ 
ing nature fosters the study of God. Accordingly, the theologians of 
the early Church serve as a model for our own age when the scien¬ 
tific study of the universe is a common subject mentioned in mass 
media. The patristic writers familiarized themselves with the scien¬ 
tific theories of their day and did not hesitate to appropriate them 
into their theological reflections, even giving them pastoral appli¬ 
cations. 60 They professed God to be the creator and sovereign of 
the heavens and the earth. 


60 For a modern book which addresses these issues, I suggest Howard J. Van Till, et al. 
Portraits of Creation: Biblical and Scientific Perspectives on the World’s Formation 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1990). 
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DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE IN THE 

Works of Gregory Palamas 

ON THE QUESTION OF A “CHRISTOLOGICAL CORRECTIVE” 
and Related Matters' 

Alexander Golitzin 

I. Dionysius the Areopagite and Gregory Palamas: Scholarly 
Controversy and “Christological Correctives” 

The works of Dionysius the Areopagite have been controversial 
ever since Martin Luther’s dismissal of him as plus platonizans 
quam christianizans, and particularly since the scholarly labors of 
Joseph Stiglmayr and Hugo Koch at the close of the 19th century 
demonstrated his incontestable fondness for the thought of Iam- 
blichus of Chalcis and, especially, Proclus Diadochus. 2 The degree 

1 The present article was originally given as a paper on November 6th, 1999, at the 
Second International Conference on Gregory Palamas, Limassol, Cyprus, and pub¬ 
lished under the title, “Ho Dionysios ho Areopagites sta erga tou hagiou Gregoriou 
tou Palama,” in Ho Agios Gregorios ho Palamas sten Historia kai to Paron (Praktika 
Diethndn Epist£monik6n Synedri6n Ath£n6n [1998] kai LSmesou [1999]), (Hiera 
Megiste Mone Vatopediou: Hagion Oros, 2000), 619-43. 

2 H. Koch, “Proklus als Quelle des Pseudo-Dionysius in der Lehre vom Bosen,” 
Phiblogusy 34 (1895), 438-54; J. Stiglmayr, “Der Neuplatoniker Proklos als 
Vorlage des sog. Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre vom Obel,” Historisches 
Jahrbuchy 16 (1895), 253-73 and 721-48. See also the latter's “Das Aufkommen 
der Pseudo-Dionysischen Schriften und ihr Eindringen in die christliche Literatur 
bis zum Laterancouncil 649. Ein zweiter Beitrag zur Dionysius Frage,” IV]ah res- 
bericht des offentlichen Privatgymnasiums an der Stelle matutina zu Feldkirch (Feld- 
kirch: 1895), which set the ad quem (486) and a quo (532) of Dionysius, together 
with its setting in Christian Syria, which have held the scholarly field to the present 
day. Koch's later monograph, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen 
zum Neuplatonismus undMysterienwesen (Mainz: 1900), set out the lexical and no¬ 
tional parallels between Dionysius and later Neoplatonist writers which, again, es¬ 
tablished the lines of scholarly research for the following century. In my quotations 
from the text of the Corpus Dionysiacum , I shall be citing the chapter and paragraph 
of his different works, followed by the column number in volume III of Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca, then in parenthesis the page and line numbers from the critical 
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of that fondness and its compatibility or, more often, perceived in¬ 
compatibility with Christian faith and the patristic tradition have 
been the primary focus of scholarly literature for the past hundred 
years. 3 Some few scholars, notably Vladimir Lossky, Fr John 
Romanides, and Andrew Louth, read Dionysius instead as funda¬ 
mentally faithful to prior currents of patristic thought and a signifi¬ 
cant contributor to those who came after him, such as Maximus 
Confessor, Symeon New Theologian, Nicetas Stethatos, and Greg¬ 
ory Palamas. 4 My own conversion to this reading of the Areopagite 


text: Corpus Dionysiacum I: De Divinibus Nominibus, ed. B. M, Suchla (Berlin/NY: 
1990), and Corpus Dionysiacum II y ed. G. Heil and A. M. Ritter (Berlin/NY: 1991), 
volumes 33 and 36, respectively, of the Berlin corpus, Patristische Texte und 
Studien. 

3 The literature here is vast, so a few examples must do. For Dionysius as a poorly dis¬ 
guised pagan, see the following chiefly by Protestant scholars: H. F. Muller, 
Dionysiosy Proklos, Plotinos . Ein historischer Bcitrag zur neuplatonischen Philosophic 
(Munster/Westfalen: 2nded. 1926); Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, tr. P. S. Wat¬ 
son (London: 1953); J.-M. Hornus, “Quelques reflexions k propos du Pseudo- 
Denys 1’Areopagite et la mystique chretienne en general,” Revue d*histoire et de 
philosophic religcuse, 27 (1947), 37-63; J. Vanneste, Le mystire de Dieu (Brussels: 
1959); R. Hathaway, Hierarchy and the Definition of Order in the Letters of Pseudo- 
Dionysius (The Hague: 1969); B. Brons, GottunddieSeienden: Untersuchungen zum 
Verhdltnis von neuplatonisher Metaphysik und christliche Tradition bei Dionysius 
Areopagita (Gottingen: 1976); S. Gersh, From lamblichus to Erieugena: An Investiga¬ 
tion of the Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: 
1978); P. E. Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian 
Synthesis (Toronto: 1984); idem; Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and 
an Introduction to their Influence (Oxford/NY: 1993); and idem with J. Lamoreaux, 
John of Scythopolis and the Dionsysian Corpus: Annotating the Areopagite (Oxford: 
1998). For, however, a very positive evaluation of Neoplatonism's potential as a ve¬ 
hicle for Christian discourse, together with a spirited defense of its place in 
Dionysius as a legitimately Christian thinker, see E. J. D. Perl, "Symbol, Sacrament, 
and Hierarchy in Saint Dionysius the Areopagite,” Greek Orthodox Theological Re¬ 
view, 39.3-4 (1994), 311-56; and idem, “The Metaphysics of Love in Dionysius 
the Areopagite,” Journal of Neoplatonic Studies , 6.1 (1997), 45-73. 

4 See V. N. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (rep. Cambridge/Lon¬ 
don: 1968); J. S. Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related 
Topics,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review , 6.2 (1960/61), 186-205 and 9.2 
(1963/64), 225-70; A. Louth, Denys the Areopagite (Wilton, CT: 1989); A. 
Golitzin, “Anarchy vs. Hierarchy? Dionysius Areopagita, Symeon the New Theolo¬ 
gian, Nicetas Stethatos, and their Common Roots in Ascetical Tradition,” SVTQ 
38:2 (1994), 131-79; and idem, Etintroiboadaltaredei: The Mystagogy of Dionysius 
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came through exposure to the life of an Athonite monastery, 
Simonos Petras, and especially through the example and teaching 
of its abbot and elder, the Archimandrite Aemilianos. Thus the 
purpose of this essay: I propose to argue for both Dionysius and 
Gregory Palamas as within the ascetico-mystical tradition of East¬ 
ern Christianity. 

The question of Dionysius’ specific relationship to the thought 
of Gregory Palamas marks another arena of scholarly contention. 
That there was a relationship is undeniable. Significant sections 
of, particularly, Gregorys Triads are devoted to his debate with 
Barlaam the Calabrian over the proper interpretation of the Corpus 
Areopagiticum? What is at issue in the contemporary debate, how¬ 
ever, are two closely related questions: first, was Gregory a faithful 
and accurate interpreter of Dionysius; and, second, what does the 
answer to that question say about either Dionysius, or Gregory, or 
both? For several Western scholars, Palamas was indeed a faithful 
disciple of th tAreopagitica, but this is then held up as proof that the 
Doctor of Hesychasm was himself in thrall to the same lighdy 
Christianized version of pagan Neoplatonism as typified his master. 6 

Areopagita, with Special Reference to its Predecessors in the Eastern Christian Tradi¬ 
tion', AvaXeKra BXardScju, 59 (Thessalonica: 1994). For Roman Catholic schol¬ 
ars, sec esp. R. Roques, L univers dionysien (Paris: 1954); the succession of articles in 
Scholastik , numbers 20-24 (1949); 25 (1950), 27 (1952), 28 (1953), and 29 (1954) 
by O. von Semmelroth; H. U. von Balthasar, Herrlichkeit: Eine theologischeAesthetik 
(Einsiedeln: 1962), vol. 11:147-214 (quite the most perceptive of any Western 
scholar); and most recendy, Y. de Andia, HenSsis: lunion h Dieu chez Denys 
lAreopagite (Leiden/Koln/NY: 1996). 

5 See and contrast the analyses of Dionysius* presence in Gregory by J. Meyendorff, 
A Study of Gregory Palamas , tr. G. Lawrence (London: 1964), 187-202, and by 
Romanides, “Notes” 250-62. See also the extensive (over two dozen) references to 
Dionysius in R E. Sinkiewicz* painstaking analysis of the early phase of Palamas* 
debate with Barlaam: “The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God in the Early Writ¬ 
ings of Barlaam the Calabrian,” Medieval Studies , 44 (1982), 181-242. For the text 
of Palamas himself and the Dionysian presence in the Triads, see the index in vol¬ 
ume I of the edition by P. Chrestou, rprjyopiov rod TJaXapa * Lvyypdpara, 
(Thessalonica: 1962) 707-9. 

6 See, for example, G. Podskalsky, “Gotteschau und Inkarnation. Zur Bedeutung der 
Heilsgeschichte bei Gregorios Palamas,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 35 (1969); 
B. Schutze, “Grundfragen des theologischen Palamismus, Ostkirchliche Studien, 24 
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For others, again Western, Gregory, in contrast to—say— Thomas 
Aquinas, clumsily distorted Dionysius’ delicate adjustment of 
pagan discourse to Christian revelation in order to arrive at the la¬ 
mentable and hitherto unheard of distinction between the divine 
essence and energies. 7 In the eyes of still a third group, it is 
Dionysius who is the anomaly, a “lonely meteorite” in the night sky 
of patristic thought, 8 yet whose authority, based on the apostolic 
pseudonym and specifically invoked by Barlaam, compelled Greg¬ 
ory to assault and alter the Areopagite s system under the guise of 
interpreting it. My own beloved teacher and patron, Fr John 
Meyendorff of blessed memory, was the origin of this third cur¬ 
rent. 9 His thesis of a Palamite “Christological corrective” applied to 

(1975), 105-35; R. D. Williams, “The Philosophical Structures of Palamism,” 
Eastern Churches Review , 9 (1977), 27-44; and most recently, J. Nadal, “Denys 
1*Areopagite dans les trait& de Gr^goire Akindynos,” in Y. de Andia, ed., Denys 
VAriopagite et saposttriti en Orient et en Occident (Paris: 1997), 535-63. 

7 This is the impression I receive from, perhaps most notably, E. von Ivanka, Plato 
Christianas (Einsiedeln:1964), 228-89. 

8 See the summary of Dionysius’ influence or, rather, perceived non-influence in the 
Christian East by P. Sherwood and A. Rayez in Dictionaire de spirituality 3:286- 
317; and cf. I. Hausherr, “Les grands courrants de la spirituality orientale,” 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1 (1935), 124-25.1 borrow the phrase, “lonely me¬ 
teorite,” from J. Vanneste, “Is the Mysticism of Pseudo-Dionysius Genuine?,” In¬ 
ternational Philosophical Quarterly , 3 (1963), 288-89. 

9 See again Study of Gregory Palamas , loc. cit., and the thought is repeated continu¬ 
ously in Meyendorff s many other publications wherever the subject of Dionysius 
and Gregory (or Maximus) come up. Romanides, “Notes” 250-57, pinpoints this 
expression in Meyendorff s Study , in order to argue against it. Among the more im¬ 
portant supporters of Meyendorff s hypothesis, I would include Sinkiewicz’ “The 
Doctrine of the Knowledge of God” (see above, n. 4). Thus, at the beginning, mid¬ 
dle, and end of his otherwise illumining article, he refers to Dionysius as, respec¬ 
tively, Barlaam’s principle source (p. 189), the “ground” of Barlaam’s theological 
approach (215), and, again, the source of the Calabrian’s “platonizing anthropol¬ 
ogy” (239). This may be true so far as Barlaam understood Dionysius, but I would 
argue—as did Palamas—that the latter’s opponent had misread his primary source. 
Here I might point out that, while Sinkiewicz dutifully notes each of Barlaam’s 
many citations of and allusions to Dionysius (see, e.g., pp. 191,193,195,203,205, 
210,212,213,214, 216,218, etc.), he does not so consistently offer the same ser¬ 
vice to Gregory, whose remarks, reported in pp. 226-28 of the article, are packed 
with allusions to Dionysius that Sinkiewicz mostly overlooks — perhaps most nota¬ 
bly Palamas’ insistence on apophatic theology as denoting or presupposing the ex- 
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the Areopagite has since been picked up and disseminated widely 
in the scholarly literature, including most recently Professor Adolf 
Ritter s contribution to the collection of essays on Dionysius edited 
and published recently by Ysabel de Andia of the Sorbonne. 10 

Professor Ritters article will serve as a springboard and foil for 
the remainder of this essay. As is to be expected from so accom¬ 
plished a scholar, a co-editor of the critical text of the Corpus 
Areopagiticum, it is an admirably compact and elegant defense of 
Meyendorff’s thesis. So much so, in fact, that Ritter by the end of 
his presentation believes he has demonstrated that the “Christo- 
logical corrective” is “thoroughly incontestable” (vollig unbestreit- 
bar). u I wish to register, first, my view that the “corrective” is not 
only not “incontestable,” but that it is an illusion, a scholarly in¬ 
vention. The origins of this theological phantom lie, second, in a 
widespread, indeed practically universal misapprehension of the 
meaning and function of the Dionysian hierarchies as the unfortu¬ 
nate result of dependence on late pagan Neoplatonism. Professor 
Ritter is here fully within the scholarly mainstream. 12 Palamas, 
however, was not part of that mainstream, but was instead one (and 
not the only) fourteenth-century instance of a continuous, primar¬ 
ily monastic reading of the Areopagite which correctly understood 
the latter as himself drawing on prior currents in the ascetico-mys- 
tical, liturgical, and theological literature of the Christian East. 
Dionysius, in short, is properly understood as bracketed by the tra¬ 
dition out of which he came and within which he continued to be 

perience of God, for which he alludes to Divine Names 2.9: ou monon mathon, alia 
kaipathon ta theia»thus Gregory: ou megnontes, alia kaipathontes ta theia (quoted in 
full by Sinkiewicz on p. 228, n. 218, but without the Dionysian reference). Overall, 
Sinkiewicz appears to operate—wrongly, in my view — throughout with the pre¬ 
supposition (shared with Meyendorff) that Barlaams is the more correct reading of 
the Areopagite. 

10 A. M. Ritter, “Gregor Palamas als Leser des Dionysius Pseudo-Areopagita,” in Y. de 
Andia, Denys VAreopagite etsaposterity 565-79. For another, slightly less recent ex¬ 
ample of Meyendorff s influence, see P. Wesche, “Christological Doctrine and Li¬ 
turgical Interpretation in Pseudo-Dionysius,” St Vladimir s Theological Quarterly , 
33.1 (1989), 53-73. 

11 Ritter, “Gregor Palamas als Leser,” 579. 

12 See above, n. 2. 
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read. The Eastern monks have always known this. Gregory was no 
exception. It is here, in this second point, that we find both the 
truth and the falsehood of Ritter s assertion early on in his article 
that Dionysius “influenced, but never dominated” Eastern Chris¬ 
tian thought. This statement is true exactly for the reason just 
stated, and false because it presumes that the Areopagitica repre¬ 
sented an anomaly—the “lonely meteorite”—which sought to in¬ 
troduce things novel and foreign to the tradition. 

Professor Ritter is, however, correct in noting that Gregory does 
bring something new to the Areopagite, though I will argue, third, 
that this addition is much less any specifically “Christological correc¬ 
tive” than it is the exploitation of certain possibilities inherent in 
both Dionysius and in earlier patristic and ascetic writers, and that 
these possibilities had already been exploited by Symeon the New 
Theologian and Nicetas Stethatos three hundred years before Palamas. 
To these two Eastern saints, Gregory also appears to have added, ac¬ 
cording to the very recent work of another German scholar, Rein- 
hard Flogaus, the fruits of his reading in Maximus Planudes’ transla¬ 
tion into Greek of Augustine of Hippos De trinitateP The last 
observation will provide us with some interesting points of compari¬ 
son between the ways in which two quite different Church Fathers, 
Dionysius and the great bishop of Hippo Regius, were received by, 
respectively, the medieval Latin West and the Greek East. 

II. St Gregory and the Dionysian Hierarchies 

A. The Angels as Elders 

I shall come to my third point a little later, but for now allow me to 
turn to my first two which bear on the perceived necessity of the 
“Christological corrective” which Gregory is supposed to have sup¬ 
plied in order to counteract what Georges Florovsky once referred to 
as the “staircase principle” of the Dionysian hierarchies. 14 Professor 

13 R. Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam Revisited: A Reassessment of East and West 
in the Hesychast Controversy of Fourteenth-Century Byzantium,” SVTQ, 42:1 
(1998), 1-32. 

14 G. Florovsky, The Byzantine Ascetical and Spiritual Fathers (Belmont, MA: 1987), 221. 
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Ritter offers two sets of texts as proof of this contention in the con¬ 
cluding section of his article. 15 From Dionysius he selects Celestial 
Hierarchy 4.2—4, on the angelic mediation of revelation. Divine 
Names 1.5, on the ineffability of the angels’ vision of God, and, 
most especially, Celestial Hierarchy 8.2 on the principle of hierar¬ 
chical mediation. The last in particular is worth quoting in full: 

The divine source of all order has established the all-embrac¬ 
ing principle that beings of the first rank receive enlighten¬ 
ment from the Godhead through beings of the first rank. 16 

Against this ostensible assertion of “created intermediaries” (ge- 
schajfene Zwischenglieder) , Ritter points to two texts from Gregory. 
The first comes from Triads 2.3 on the vision of the “sacred 
light "{phds hieron), and in particular 2.3.28-30, where Palamas 
sets out to explain exactly how the passages Ritter cites are to be un¬ 
derstood, in response to Barlaam’s apparent advocacy of a strictly 
mediated vision of God. Ritter clearly thinks Barlaam’s reading of 
Dionysius is the correct one, and quotes in opposition Gregory’s 
assertion in Triads 2.3.29 that Christ “has made all things new,” 
and that therefore only now, in the New Testament dispensation, 
are visions of God {theoptiai) available to us immediately, i.e., with¬ 
out the created mediation of the angels: 

Not... in mediated fashion and through other [beings], but 
[they are] rather immediate and self-manifest.. .not coming 
conveyed by beings of the first rank to those of the second. 

For the Lord of lords is not subject to the laws of creation... 17 

Here, the professor declares, we find a “clear contradiction [klarem 

15 Ritter, “Palamas als Leser,” 575-79. Perhaps I should note at this point, since I shall 
be attacking his analysis of Dionysius in what follows, that most of Professor Ritter’s 
article displays an extraordinarily warm and genuine appreciation of both Palamas 
and Orthodox theology. It is almost exclusively in this last section that I have 
difficulities with him—but then, I have the same problems with many contempo¬ 
rary Orthodox theologians as well. 

16 PG 3,240D (34:14-16). English translation by C. Liubheid, in Pseudo-Dionysius: 
The Complete Works , ed. P. E. Rorem (NY: Paulist, 1987), 168. Unless otherwise 
stated, all subsequent translations from Dionysius will be my own. 

17 Triads 2.2.29, Chrestou 1:563,11. 18-20. 
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Widerspruch] to Dionysius’ emphatically repeated [hierarchical] 
principle,” one which is precisely and expressly a corrective based 
on the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 18 

This juxtaposition of texts seems to serve Ritters point very well, 
indeed, and is at first glance quite impressive. Gregory does appear to 
be expressly contradicting Dionysius: “not ... by beings of the first 
rank to those of the second.” Closer inspection of this section of the 
Triads, however, together with another look at Dionysius himself 
against the background of earlier ascetical literature, will reveal that 
Palamas’ contradiction is in fact nothing of the kind. Gregory is first of 
all instead correcting the mis-reading of the Areopagite which Ritter 
(and Meyendorff) effectively share with Barlaam. As Romanides 
pointed out some years ago, neither Palamas nor Dionysius believed 
that the great theophanies of either the past (to the saints of Israel), or 
of the present (to the saints of the New Covenant) took or take place 
through angelic mediation, but rather that the angels served both then 
and now to explain and interpret the visio dei luminis. 19 This is exacdy 
the point which Gregory is at pains to make in Triads 2.3.28 and 30, 
which is to say, in the sections immediately preceding and succeeding 
the passage which Ritter quotes. Gabriel, in Triads 2.3.28, did not 
cause the Word of God to be incarnate of the Theotokos, nor did the 
angels cause the glory of God to appear to the shepherds near Bethle¬ 
hem. Rather, the archangel explained to the Virgin the significance of 
what was taking place in her, while the angel messenger announced 
the meaning—i.e., the occasion of the Saviors birth—of the divine 
light’s appearance to the shepherds, and the angelic choirs shared with 
them the Gloria in excelsis. 20 It is difficult for me not to think that 
Gregory had in mind here a related passage in Dionysius’ Celestial Hi¬ 
erarchy 4.4 regarding, first, the Virgin: 

The most divine Gabriel... explained [lit., initiated into the 
mystery: emystagogei] to Mary how the divine mystery of the 
Gods taking form would come to pass in her ... 21 

18 Ritter, “Palamas als Leser,” 576. 

19 Romanides, “Notes,” 257. 

20 Triads 2.2.28, Chrestou 1:56-63. 

21 PG 3, 18IB (22:25-23:5). 
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and then the shepherds: 

... another angel brought the good news to the shepherds 
who, because of their quiet life [lit., silence: hesychia] with¬ 
drawn [anachorisei] from the crowd, had somehow been pu¬ 
rified. And with him [i.e., the angel] “a multitude of the 
heavenly host” passed on to those on earth that greatly 
renouned song of praise. 22 

Note here that Dionysius associates the shepherds with specifically 
ascetical virtues through his use of the terms anachoresis and 
hesychia, turning them thus into hesychasts—effectively into monks, 
exemplars of “the angelic life”—and visionaries, seers of the divine 
light and concelebrants of the heavenly liturgy. 23 Palamas clearly 
understands the relevance of this passage to his own enterprise, as 
evidenced by what I take to be his allusion to it in Triads 2.3.28. 

In Triads 2.3.30, Gregory spells out the distinction between me¬ 
diated knowledge and direct vision: 

For while in most cases you might find that the grace of 
knowledge is given by intermediaries, the majority of Gods 
[biblical] appearances are direct manifestations [i.e., of God 
himself, without intermediary]. 

His illustration of this principle is Moses on Sinai. The latter was 
indeed given the Law “through angels, but not the vision itself [of 
God], rather the interpretation [lit., “initiation”: myesin] of the 
vision [came through angels].” 24 This is, again, exactly the distinc¬ 
tion that Dionysius assumes. In Celestial Hierarchy 4.2, he makes 
the same point of angelic mediation of the Law, as well as of the 
angels teaching the patriarchs before Moses, 25 but it is the latter 
who is the express recipient and exemplar of immediate contact 
with God in the jusdy famous lines from Mystical Theology 1.3, 
which feature the Godseer s ascent into the mysterious darkness of 

22 PG 3,181BC (23:6-9). ET: Liubheid, Pseudo-Dionysius , 158 (slightlyamended). 

23 As indicated by P. Rorem in his note on this passage: “The shepherds* ‘withdrawal* 
seems presented as almost a monastic virtue,” Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete 
Works , 158, n.60.1 myself would omit the “seems” and “almost.” 

24 Triads 2.2.30, Chrestou 1:565,11. 2-6. 

25 PG 3, 180B (21:15-20). 
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“unknowing” atop Sinai—a darkness which, be it noted, Dionysius 
takes care on two other occasions to identify with the “unapproach¬ 
able light” ( aprositon phos) of I Tim 6:16. Gregory, incidentally, 
picks up on Dionysius’ identification of the two when the former is 
at pains to make precisely the same point to Barlaam about the sup¬ 
posed darkness of apophatic theology in Triads 2.3.50-51. 27 

Elsewhere, in Celestial Hierarchy 13, Dionysius devotes an entire, 
long chapter to the vision of Isaiah 6:1-7. Here once again we find 
an articulation of the same hierarchical principle which Meyendorff 
and Ritter believe casts doubt on the Areopagite s genuinely Chris¬ 
tian credentials and so places him in opposition to Palamas: 

Thus, according to the same principle of natural good order, 
the divine source of all visible and invisible good order mani¬ 
fests the brilliance of its own outpouring of light in blessed 
streams, appearing first of all to the highest beings, while 
those beings who come after them partake through them of 
the divine ray. 28 

Does this mean that he understands the “divine ray” to pass 
through the highest angels to those below—and so ultimately to 
us—as through, so to speak, a series of “membranes,” as this 
passage appears to suggest? It does not, and that it does not is made 
clear a little below. First, Dionysius remarks that the highest angels, 
after God himself, direct (or “guide,” or “show the way”: hegountai) 
those below them to all divine knowledge (theogndsia ), and to all 

26 On Moses* entry in the cloud, see Mystical Theology, 1.3, PG 3, 1000B-1001A 
(143:8-144:15), and for the identification of the yv6<f>0S’ with the cnrpoo it os 
<t>Qs, see Divine Names, 7.2, 869A (196:11-12) and Epistle V, 1073A (162:3-4). 
For comment, see A. Golitzin, “Revisiting the ‘Sudden*: Epistle III in the Corpus 
Dionysiacum ,** Studia Patristica , 37 (2001), 482-91, here 484 ff. 

27 Chrestou 1:582-84. 

28 Celestial Hierarchy 13.3, PG 3,301BC (45:14-18). I myself think that Dionysius’ 
purpose in elaborating at such length on this particular theophany might have had 
something to do with the circulation of pseudepigraphical works such as The Mar¬ 
tyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah, whose influence he is—in part—anxious to counter¬ 
act. For speculation on his own foray into pseudepigraphy as perhaps determined by 
the influence of works such as The Martyrdom (and many others), see Golitzin, “Re¬ 
visiting the ‘Sudden*,** 489, n. 33, and at greater length in idem, “Dionysius 
Areopagita: A Christian Mysticism?,** Pro Ecclesia (forthcoming). 
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activity which is in imitation of God ( theomimesia ). 29 This puts 
quite a different complexion on the preceding passage and squares 
neatly, I think, with the distinction we saw Gregory making above 
between knowledge and vision. It is borne out, secondly, in 
Dionysius’ analysis of Isaiahs vision itself. The prophet was guided 
by an angel: 

... through one of the ... angels who are set over us, and by 
his illumining guidance [cheiragogia], [Isaiah] was raised up to 
that vision, according to which he saw—speaking, as it were, 
in symbols—the highest beings established under God, and 
with God, and around God, and [he saw], transcendently es¬ 
tablished in the midst of the powers subordinate to him, that 
summit which ineffably transcends both them [i.e., “the 
powers”] and all things whatsoever. 30 

Isaiah, in short, is led and guided by a guardian angel up to the vi¬ 
sion of the throne of God, of the angels which surround it, and of 
the Most High himself. The vision is direct, both of God and of the 
angelic liturgy— tes hieras autdn eulabeia —which Dionysius dis¬ 
cusses in some detail a little below. The angel guide then explains to 
the prophet what the latter is seeing: 

The angel, so far as possible, gave shape to the vision for the 
theologian [i.e., the prophet] by sharing with him his own sa¬ 
cred knowledge, and he initiated him [or, “instructed him”: 
emystagdgeito] into that divine and most precious hymnody [a 
reference, presumably, to the “thrice-holy” of Isa 6:3]. 32 

The pattern of an angel guide leading the seer to a vision of the 
heavenly throne and liturgy, and then explaining its meaning, is 
well known to us from the Jewish apocalyptic literature of the late 
Second Temple era, as, for example, in the canonical book of Dan¬ 
iel 7 ff, as well as in such Old Testament Pseudepigrapha as 1 and 
2 Enoch, the Apocalypse of Abraham, and many others. It also ap¬ 
pears in specifically Christian writings, in the Revelation of John in 

29 Ibid. 304A (46:7-8). 

30 Ibid. 13.4, 304C (46:23-47:3). 

31 Ibid. 305A (47:20) for Trjs iepas avrcop evAafieias. 

32 Ibid. 305AB (48:1-4). 
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the New Testament, or in the early second-century pseudepigraphon, 
The Martyrdom and Ascension oflsaiahP In every case, the vision is di¬ 
rect and the angel is present in order to aide and instruct. This litera¬ 
ture is part of the background of both Dionysius and Palamas, 
particularly given the fact that it was also of continuous interest to 
Eastern monks, as signaled by the great number of medieval manu¬ 
scripts of these ancient documents which have down to us. 34 More 
specifically, however, as the vocabulary which Dionysius deploys for 
the angels’ mediatory function should suggest to us—mystagogues, 
teachers, guides and directors {hegoumenoi —in short, abbots!)—his 
own presumption is clearly of a monastic setting. We are reminded in 
fact, and not accidentally, of the spiritual fathers and elders who ap¬ 
pear so prominendy in our earliest monastic texts, as in, for example, 
the Vitae of Anthony and Pachomius, the Gerontikon, the Historia 
monachorum in Aegypto, the works of Evagrius Ponticus, and others. 
Indeed, as I have argued elsewhere, the geron or spiritual father is to a 
striking degree assimilated to the figure and role of the angelus interpres 
of the ancient apocalypses in both this earliest monastic literature, 
and thereafter to the present day. 35 Dionysius and Palamas are both 


33 See esp. M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Ox¬ 
ford: 1993), 3-46, and, more generally on apocalyptic as related to mysticism, C. 
Rowland, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early Christianity 
(NY: 1982). 

34 See R. A. Kraft, “The Pseudepigrapha in Christianity,” in J. C. Reeves, Tracing the 
Threads: Studies in the Vitality of Jewish Pseudepigrapha (Atlanta: 1994), 55-86; to¬ 
gether with A. Golitzin, “‘Earthly Angels and Heavenly Men*: The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha, Nicetas Stethatos, and the Tradition of‘Interiorized Apocalyptic* 
in Eastern Christian Ascetical and Mystical Literature,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
(forthcoming). 

35 Golitzin, “‘Earthly Angels and Heavenly Men*”; cf. also in existing published 
literature: P. Brown, “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity,” 
Journal of Roman Studies , 61 (1971), 80-101; H. Dorries, Theologie des Maka- 
rios/Symeon (Gottingen: 1978), 336-66; M. S. Burrows, “On the Visibility of God 
in the Holy Man: A Reconsideration of the Role of the Apa in the Pachomian 
Vitae J Vigiliae Christianae , 41 (1987), 11-33; S. A. Harvey, “Sense of a Stylite: Per¬ 
spectives on Symeon the Elder,” Vigiliae Christianae , 42 (1988), 376-94; and G. 
Bunge, Geistliche Vaterschaft: Christliche Gnosis bei Evagrios Pontikos (Regensburg: 
1988), esp. 33-36,40-50, and 69-72. None of these bring up specifically the com¬ 
parison with the “Angel of the Presence” in apocalyptic literature, e.g., Jaoel in the 
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representatives of this continuum, a fact which is illustrated with, I 
think, striking force in a passage from the work of a famous disciple 
of Evagrius in the early fifth century. In the preferatory letter, ad¬ 
dressed to Lausus the Chamberlain, which opens his Lausiac History, 
Palladius of Heliopolis writes approvingly of his correspondents de¬ 
sire for instruction: 

You desire to be taught the words of tme edification. For the 
God of all alone is untaught, since he is self-existent and was pre¬ 
ceded by no other being; all others are taught, since they were 
made and created. The first order of beings have their learning 
from the most high Trinity, the second learns from the first, the 
third from the second, and so on down to the least. Those who 
are higher in knowledge and virtue teach the lower. 36 

Given this passage, might we not say that the lines which I quoted above 
from Celestial Hierarchy 13, and which both Professor Ritter and I cited 
from Celestial Hierarchy 8.2, are no more obviously a paraphrase of the 
pagan Neoplatonism of, for example, Iamblichus than they are of the 
Christian monk and predecessor of Dionysius, Palladius? The passages 
are so close as to argue for a match, down to and including an even more 
explicit expression of the triadic form, so dear to Dionysius, than we 
found in the latter’s texts cited above, together with the language of 
“firsts” (proto), “seconds” (deutera), and, here, “thirds” ( trita ). Neither for 
Dionysius nor for Palladius do the angels stand “between” us and God, 
at least not in the sense of their blocking our direct access to him and to 
the experience of his light. The hierarchical principle has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the mediated experience of God, but rather 

Apocalypse of Abraham, but once noted the resemblance between the latter and the 
charismatic elder of monastic literature is unmistakable, thus see Stethatos’ account 
of the New Theologian’s heavenly vision of Symeon the Pious in Un grand mystique 
byzantin: Vie de Symion le nouveau thiologien , ed. I. Hausherr (Rome: 1928), esp. 
chps. 5 (pp. 8-10) and 90 (124), and cf. ApocAbr 10:3-16. For a contemporary in¬ 
stance of the angel guide, see the story of Papa Tikhon the Russian in The Living 
Witness of the Holy Mountain: Contemporary Voices from Mount Athos, trans. with in¬ 
troduction and notes by A. Golitzin (South Canaan: 1996), 142. 

36 “To Lausus,” in The Lausiac History, ed. C. Butler, vol. II (Cambridge: 1903), 7. 
ET: The Lausiac History , trans. and annotated by R.T. Meyer, Ancient Christian 
Writers, 34 (NY: 1964), 21. 
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with the leading up to, explanation, and testing of that experience. 
It is, in short, a fundamentally monastic construct that we confront 
in the Dionysian angelology. The angelic hierarchy is nothing so 
much for him as it is a series of progressively more illumined holy 
elders. If we find the angelus interpret in the fourth-century holy 
man and thereafter, then, equally, the angels can and do appear 
here as gerontes or startzi. Dionysius is in any case fully “on the same 
wavelength” as Palladius before him and Gregory after him. The 
single aspect in which he differs from the other two is in his, so to 
speak, ecclesiastical emphasis, which emerges elsewhere particu¬ 
larly in his overall—though not entirely consistent—effort to 
identify the charismatic holy man with the bishop, or “hierarch.” 
This difference, I might also note, was and continues to be heartily 
approved by Eastern bishops, beginning with Dionysius’ earliest 
commentator, John of Scythopolis. On the other hand, Eastern 
monks, including Gregory, have just as uniformly and steadfastly 
(perhaps we might even say, charitably!) ignored it. 37 

S. Hierarchy as the Mirror and Shaper of the Soul 

Palladius’ use of taxis just above, together with the importance 
which that word has for Dionysius and his understanding of hierar¬ 
chy, leads me to the second set of texts which Professor Ritter ad¬ 
duces in his proof of a Palamite “Christological corrective.” These 
are the One Hundred and Fifty Chapters , written later in Palamas’ life, 
and in particular Chapters 36-40, where Gregory presents the image 
of God in every human being as the imago trinitatis, composed of in¬ 
tellect, reason, and soul (nous, bgos , and psyche)^ Ritter believers 
that this section comprises a “silent corrective” (stillschweigende 
Korretur) addressed to the Dionysian Zwischenglieder by virtue of its 
implicit stress on Christ as offering us direct access to divinity. He 
cites in particular Chapter 40 on the soul as called to love God, 

37 For a sketch of this differing reception of Dionysius among Eastern bishops, on the 
one hand, and monks, on the other, see Golitzin, Etintroibo ad altar* dei, 401-13. 

38 Ritter, “Palamas als Leser” 577-78, citing especially Chap 40, in the edition of R. E. 
SinkieWicz, Gregory Palamas: The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters , 126 and 128 
(Greek text). 
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neighbor, “and to both know and preserve its own worth, and, as it 
were, truly to love itself.” According to Ritter, this is “an even more 
powerful ‘Christological corrective’ taken against Dionysius’ teach¬ 
ing on the hierarchies” than what we have seen so far, since it sets the 
taxis of the human soul above the ranks of angels (citing Chapters 
38-39), such that the human being reflects in him- or herself “the 
image of the immanent Trinity,” with the human soul becoming 
thus a “Mikrokosmos” of the Trinity’s saving processions, or proodoi. 
Here then, the professor concludes, is the “Christological corrective” 
as “thoroughly incontestable,” proof that vindicates MeyendorfFs 
thesis over such of its critics as, most notably (and a target of Ritter’s 
article throughout), John Romanides. 

I must acknowledge that this comparison between Dionysius 
and Gregory is correct on two counts. Dionysius nowhere to my 
knowledge either reckons human beings higher than the angels or 
voices any explicit affirmation of the soul as the imago trinitatis, 
and the latter in spite of his obvious affection for triads of practi¬ 
cally every other description. In both regards, however, he is 
scarcely unique among earlier patristic writers. The soul as imago 
trinitatis was not widely exploited in the fourth century, nor for 
some time thereafter. 40 In developing it here, Gregory is at once 
drawing on sources in the Greek tradition which are much closer to 
him chronologically than Dionysius, and on another source out¬ 
side of that tradition, of which more anon. I recall one fourth-cen¬ 
tury writer, the Macarian homilist, who does sound quite like 
Palamas’ exaltation of the axia and taxis of the soul, but Macarius 
makes no effort to establish an analogy between the soul and the 
Holy Trinity. 41 The only place where I know of Dionysius using these 

39 Ibid. 578. 

40 It does of course appear on occasion, almost in passing, e.g., in Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Great Catechetical Oration , or, in the form in which it appears in Palamas (and, earlier, 
is taken up by Symeon New Theologian and Nicetas, see below n.53 )—Aoyos — 
vovs—rrveOfia (tpvxrf )—> in Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 23.11 (PG 23,1164) and 
31.33 (PG 36,172). I am grateful to J. A. McGuckin, “Perceiving Light from Light in 
Light (Oration 31.3): The Trinitarian Theology of Gregory the Theologian,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, 39.1 (1994), 7-32, here 23 and n.70, for this reference. 

41 See, for example, Homily XXVI of Collection III, in Pseudo-Macaire: Oeuvres 
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two words, worth (axia) and order (taxis), in connection with the soul 
occurs in his Epistle VIII, addressed to the monk Demophilus, where 
the Areopagite instructs his correspondent as follows: 

Assign what is deserving [ta kat’axian ] to reason [logos], and 
to the incensive faculty [thymos] and to appetite [epithymia], 
and see to it that your [interior] order [taxis] is not wronged, 
but let reason which is superior rule over the [faculties] subor¬ 
dinate [to it, i.e., to reason ]. 42 

Here the question is not of the soul’s worth or rank, but of the 
proper ordering of its inner faculties, with reason called to rule over 
the incensive faculty and appetite. If this seems and is pretty nor¬ 
mal stuff, whether for pagan Greeks ever since Plato’s Phaedrus, or 
for Christian writers making use of the Platonic tradition, it is 
nonetheless significant that Dionysius uses taxis here to refer to the 
inner ordering of the soul. In the particular context of Epistle VIII, 
where Demophilus has acted in such a way as “to overturn” the 
Church’s “God-given order,” ten theoparadoton toxin ... anatre 
pesthai , 43 by daring to enter the sanctuary and lay hands on the 
“holy things,” the outer order (taxis) of the Church hierarchy has 
been upset precisely because this particular monk’s inner order 
(taxis) had likewise been disturbed and, indeed, overturned—as 
Dionysius is at pains to point out at length in his Epistle’s opening 
praise of the “meekness” of the great Godseers of old, 44 here in 
sharp contrast to Demophilus’ prideful arrogance. 

I trouble with this seemingly trivial and unrelated episode in 
the corpus because, examined carefully, it reveals something about 
Dionysius’ understanding of hierarchy which Professor Ritter has 
overlooked—along, I might add, with practically everyone else in 
modern times—and this is that, for the Areopagite, the outer ordering 
of “our hierarchy,” he kath’ hemas hierarchies, by which he means the 
ranks and orders of clergy and laity as these appear pre-eminently in 

spirituellesy hHomiliespropres h la Collection III, ed. V. Desprez, Sources chrttiennes 
275 (1980) 278: Meya yap Kai ripioiv Kal evyeves fcai epaopiov to rfjs 
voepas Kal XoyiKrjs ovoias rrjs‘ tyvx?\S a£i(opa Tvyxavei. 

42 Epistle 8.3, PG 3, 1093A (182:6-8). 

43 Ibid. 1088C (176:3). 
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the Church’s worship, is properly to be reflected in the inner ordering 
of the soul. Put another way, and borrowing indeed one of Professor 
Ritters own words just above, “hierarchy” in the Corpus Dionysiacum 
is rightly to be understood both macrocosmically, as applying to the 
Church, and microcosmically, as applying to the soul. The latter, in 
short, is the microcosm of the Church. I have made this argument 
both briefly and at considerable length elsewhere, 45 so I shall not dwell 
on it here save to note that Dionysius himself makes this point ex¬ 
pressly when, at the very beginning of his labors in Celestial Hierarchy 
1.3, he states that the ranks (diakosmeseis) of the Church (the different 
clerical and lay orders), are an eikon or typos of the obviously inner, 
“harmonious and ordered” state or condition ( hexis ) of the soul which 
is “set in order ( tetagmene ) for divine things.” 46 

“Our hierarchy” is also something more than a merely passive re¬ 
flection of the well-ordered soul. It is not inert, but is rather itself a 
force or power which is—or should be—shaping the soul. As 
Dionysius puts it in Celestial Hierarchy 3.1, “Hierarchy is a certain 
sacred order [taxis] ... which is in process of being likened [aph- 
omoioumene] to the form of God [to theoeides ].” 47 If the last is a 
statement about the “macrocosmic” aspect of hierarchy, that is, the 
(heavenly and earthly) Church at worship, then a paragraph later 

44 Ibid., 1084B-85C (171:3-173:13). The stress on meekness, iTpaoTT]?, in relation 
to the vision of God surely finds its primary biblical roots in Num 12:3-8 (LXX): 
Moses, “the meekest of men,” alone is accorded the vision of the divine form (in the 
LXX, the divine glory). Dionysius' passage here is also quite strikingly reminiscent 
of Evagrius Ponticus, down to the same examples of meekness in Moses, David, Job, 
and preeminently the Lord Jesus Himself. See G. Bunge on the centrality of meek¬ 
ness for Evagrius, Gcistliche Vaterschafi , 27-30, and esp. 42—44 on meekness— 
quite like Dionysius addressing Demophilus—as the necessary precondition for the 
visio deu I take this as yet one more indication that the Areopagite is speaking out of 
a fundamentally traditional, Eastern Christian ascetical milieu. On the term, taxis , 
as already a terminus technicus for the inward ordering of the soul in early monastic 
literature, see G. Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community (Oxford: 
1993), 131-52. 

45 At length, see Golitzin, Et introibo , 77-231, and more briefly, idem, “Hierarchy 
versus Anarchy?” 131-79. 

46 PG 3, 121D-124A (9:4-5). 

47 Ibid., 164D (17:3-4). 
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he addresses the microcosm, the soul or individual Christian, when 
he writes of the aim or goal ( skopos ) of hierarchy as: 

... gazing unswervingly at his [God’s] most divine beauty, and, 
so far as possible, shaping and perfecting its celebrants as divine 
images [agalmata theia\, as most transparent and spodess mir¬ 
rors, as recipients of the primordial and divine light.. .who also 
reflect the latter in turn to those who come after .. . 48 

and, a little below: 

Perfection for each of those who have been apportioned [a 
place in] hierarchy is, according to the measure of each, to be 
led up to the imitation of God and, what is yet more divine, 
to become, as the scriptures put it, a “co-worker of God” 

[tbeou synergon genesthat] and, so far as possible, to receive in 
oneself and show forth the divine energy . 49 

In these statements, it seems to me that we find something very 
close indeed to what Professor Ritter understands Gregory to be 
talking about in the latter’s Chapters 36-40: the shining forth of 
God’s saving activity, here energeia, from the sanctified soul in ful¬ 
fillment of the latter as the divine image or, to use Dionysius’ lexi¬ 
con from the passage cited above, the divine agalma. Ritter is 
correct about Palamas, but fails to see that the Doctor of Hesy- 
chasm and the Areopagite are here functionally identical. At this 
point, too, I should note that Gregory makes a very similar - 
argument for Dionysius’ hierarchic understanding in Triads 2.3.73- 
74, where he analyzes Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1.3. Against Barlaam, 
Palamas rightly understands the skopos of the Dionysian hierarchy 
as assimilation to and union with God, as embracing in fact the ex¬ 
perience of God through the keeping of the commandments, most 
especially the commandment of love. Save the two points I noted 
at the beginning of this section, there is next to nothing then in 
Palamas on the imago dei (at least as cited by Ritter) which is not in 
Dionysius. As Romanides observed forty years ago, Gregory is a 

48 Ibid., 165A (18:1-4). 

49 Ibid., 165B (18:14-17). 

50 Chrestou 1:605-7. 
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better and more certain interpreter of Dionysius than the latter’s 
modern critics. 51 Nor should this come as a surprise, since Palamas 
was, after all, the conscious heir to centuries of monastic interpre¬ 
tation of the Areopagitica along exactly these lines. His was not a 
reinvention of Dionysius, but the articulation of a long tradition 
out of which Dionysius himself had come. “Correctives,” Christo- 
logical or otherwise, were not part of Gregorys agenda. He did not 
need them. He needed only to understand and read his source cor¬ 
rectly, and that is exactly what he did do with wisdom and acumen. 

III. Gregory, Dionysius, and Augustine: When East Goes 
West and West Comes East 

A. The Imago Trinitatis: Palamas'Appropriation of Augustine 

The particular note of the soul as imago trinitatis is admittedly not in 
Dionysius, and, equally, Gregory does add something here. I would 
argue, however, that what he adds is nothing alien in form and intent 
to the Corpus Dionysiacum. The shining forth of the single divine 
energeia of the Holy Trinity from the sanctified soul, and in other 
places the hallowed creatures reflection of, exactly, the Trinity’s sav¬ 
ing pronoia and proodoP 2 (the latter being a term, incidentally, 

51 Romanides, “Notes,” 254-56. 

52 It is perhaps unseemly for a writer to quote himself, but the terms npdoSos and 
rrpovoi a are both applied, frequently, in the Dionysian corpus to angels and to 
human beings as reflections of the single loving procession of the Trinity. They are 
“directly the result of the love that moves all sentient beings toward providence with 
respect to those below, communion with their equals, and attraction toward their 
superiors. The creature is to become at once the expression and agent of the 
uncreated procession of God that is ‘revealed and continuously present... in all the 
hierarchies’”; Golitzin, Etintroibo , 103-4. The last cites Celestial Hierarchy, 9.2, 
260B (37:11-13). For the application of these two terms to created (if sanctified) 
beings, sec Divine Names, 4.15, 713A (161:1-5); 4.2, 696B (144:19-145:1); 4.7, 
704B (152:14-18); 4.8,709D (158:13-18); 4.13,712A (159:1-3); Celestial Hier¬ 
archy, 8.2, 240C (34:11-14); 15.1, 328C (51:18-21); 15.6, 333D (55:20-22); 
13.3,301D (46:1-5); 15.5,333B (55:10-11); 15.9,340A (59:1); Ecclesiastical Hi¬ 
erarchy, 2.1,392B (69:6-7) and 3.3.3,429B (82:17-83:10). The sense of all these 
texts is the same, and it is exaedy what Professor Ritters seems to think appears only 
in Gregory as a “corrective.” To the contrary, Dionysius is no different, and is him¬ 
self picking up and echoing a theme long known in the ascetic literature. Thus for 
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which Ritter takes from Dionysius and not from Palamas’ Chapters 
36—40), are already present in the Areopagite, as is the restored and 
transfigured image. What Gregory adds are certain precisions: the 
round of love within the imago, the soul, as reflecting the move¬ 
ment of love within the Holy Trinity, and the analogy of human be¬ 
ing’s inner triad of logos-nous-psyche-with, the three Divine Persons. 
The first, as Reinhard Flogaus noticed very recently, is more than a 
little reminiscent of Augustine’s De trinitate, just as Gregory else¬ 
where in the Chapters displays even closer matches—on occasion 
word for word—with Planudes’ translation of the Latin Father’s 
treatise. 53 The second, logos-nous-psyche, is not so much Augustin- 
ian as, I think, a borrowing from Symeon the New Theologian’s de¬ 
ployment of the identical triad as analogy of the Trinity—which 
the eleventh-century writer borrowed in his turn from Gregory 
Nazianzus. Symeon’s disciple, Nicetas Stethatos, likewise echoes 
his master’s psychological anally in his own treatises, Against the 
Jews 7—9, and On the Soul V. I assume that both Symeon and 
Nicetas must have been available to Palamas, who is certainly aware 
of and mentions the New Theologian elsewhere in his oeuvre. He 
certainly knew Nazianzus’ work as well, but I choose to mention 
Symeon and Nicetas here because both of them represent some¬ 
thing of an expansion on this theme as it appears in the fourth-cen¬ 
tury Cappadocian. Palamas seems thus to be carrying on a certain 
trajectory of thought to which his more proximate predecessors 
had already contributed. 


Evagrius (and relevant texts from the latter) on participation in providence and 
sharing in the work of the angels, see again Et introibo, 327-32. 

53 Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam Revisited,” 16-22, singles out in particular Palamas’ 
Chapters 36-40 and 122-35, finding especially in the second grouping word for 
word reflections of Planudes’ translation of De trinitate —see esp. 18-21, nn. 92- 
100. The evidence is impressive. 

54 For discussion and references to Symeon’s use of this triad in his Ethical Discourses 
and Hymns> see A. Golitzin, St Symeon the New Theologian on the Mystical Life: The 
Ethical Discourses, vol. Ill: Life ; Times , Theology (Crestwood, NY: 1997), 130-33. 
For Nicetas Stethatos, see esp. On the Soul V, and Against the Jews 7-9, in Nicetas 
Stethatos: opuscules et lettres, ed. J. Darrouz&s, Sources chritiennes, 81 (1961), 83-87 
and 420-22. 
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In choosing to underline Chapters 36—40, Ritter does inadver¬ 
tently put his finger on something that is very interesting: Greg¬ 
ory’s quietly selective appropriation of the great Father of the West’s 
classic treatise on the central dogma of the Christian faith. As 
Flogaus has convincingly demonstrated, it is very clear that Palamas 
quite liked much of what he had read in De trinitate and, moreover, 
found that those sections which he particularly liked, all of them 
from the latter part of Augustine’s work, could be easily and natu¬ 
rally engrafted into already existing elements within Greek Chris¬ 
tian literature in such a way as to enrich and deepen the whole. In 
this regard, Gregory was a good deal bolder and more confident of 
the strength of his tradition than are many modern Orthodox 
theologians. It is equally clear to me, on the other hand, as it was to 
Romanides before me, that Gregory must have positively rejected 
the polemics of De trinitate I-IV, which sound a great deal like 
Barlaam on the question of the biblical theophanies, and where 
Augustine set his face against and broke with prior tradition in 
order to deny the visio dei both to the saints of Israel and to Chris¬ 
tians on this side of the eschaton. 55 Palamas did not then accept the 


55 Romanides, “Notes,” 194-98 andesp. 247-49 and 257-62. Flogaus, “Palamas and 
Barlaam” 14, n.70, points to passages from Basil and John Chrysostom which 
match Augustine on the Old Testament symbols. I would add, however, the clarifi¬ 
cation that both the works he cites come from those Fathers’ response to Eunomius, 
and I think in particular to the long-standing (i.e., also pre-Eunomian), homoian ar¬ 
gument that, as the Son is the object of theophanies of the OT (an axiom of pre-Ni- 
cene Christology), this must mean that the Second Person is less than the Father, 
and therefore a created being. For response to this argument as determining Augus¬ 
tine’s own approach to the OT theophanies, see M. R. Barnes, “Exegesis and Po¬ 
lemic in Augustine’s De Trinitate I,” Augustinian Studies , 30.1 (1999), 43-59; and 
idem, “Purity of Heart and the Vision of God: The Sixth Beatitude in Augustine’s 
Trinitarian Theology” (unpublished MS, kindly made available to me by the au¬ 
thor). The older, pre-Nicene understanding, however, did not simply disappear. 
Once the Eunomian furore had died down, it came back in subsequent Eastern 
Christian literature. The monastic writers seem never to have lost sight of it, though 
it played an important role in the late fourth-century, early fifth-century debate in 
ascetical circles over “anthropomorphism.” On this debate among Eastern monks, 
see A. Golitzin, “Forma lui Dumnezeu si Vederea Slavei: Reflectii asupra Contro- 
versei ‘Antropomorfitc’ din anul 399 d. Hr.,” in Hieromonah Alexander Golitzin, 
Mistagogia: Experienta lui Dumnezeu in Ortodoxie, tr. loan lea, Jr. (Sibiu: 1998) 
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whole of Augustine on the Trinity, but only that (and it seems to 
have been quite a lot) which he appears to have felt could be en¬ 
folded without rupture or strain into the already existent theologi¬ 
cal Gestalt of the Greek East. 

B. The Earlier Western Appropriation of the Corpus 
Areopagiticum and the Genesis of the Dionysian “Problem'” 

I spend some time on this matter because we can find a similar pro¬ 
cess of assimilation underway 150 to 200 years earlier in the Chris¬ 
tian West, but in the latter instance it was the Corpus Dionysiacum 
which was the subject of adoption and change. To be sure, Dio¬ 
nysius was welcomed with vast enthusiasm in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth-century West, and was quickly promoted to an authority 
second only to the scriptures — as, for example, in the Angelic 
Doctors Summa theologiae, where the Areopagite is (or at least 
seems to be) quoted at nearly every turn. The great schema of the 
Summa , the exitus-reditus of God in creation and redemption, is 
another outstanding monument to a pervasive Dionysian influ¬ 
ence which extended in Thomas, and in countless other medieval 
Latins, into questions bearing on mysticism, hierarchical authority 
(including papal supremacy), angelology, and even architecture, in 
addition, of course, to speculative philosophical theology. 56 Profes¬ 
sor Ritter and many others are quite right to point out that there is 
nothing remotely comparable in the East to this nearly ubiquitous 
Dionysian presence in the medieval West. Where they are wrong is 
in assuming that this was so because the East had already devel¬ 
oped, as it were, antibodies to the Neoplatonist virus which they 

184-267, esp. 232-36. Somewhat con fra Romanides, we might also recall that the 
notion of the visio dei luminis as available in the present life does not wholly disap¬ 
pear from the Christian West for a very long time. Here see esp. Dom Emmanuel 
Lanne, “L’interpretation palamite de la vision de saint Benoit,” Le millinaire de 
Mont Athos: 963-1963 (Chevtogne/Venezia:1963), 2:21-47. 

56 Andrew Louth synoptically, in “The Influence of Denys the Areopagite on Eastern 
and Western Spirituality in the 14th Century,” Sobomost , 4 (1982), 185-200, and 
Paul Rorem in detail according to themes, in Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary, pro¬ 
vide useful surveys of this process at work. Rorem is particularly helpful on the 
Western reception. 
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believe Dionysius to have represented. According to this account¬ 
ing, the West’s immune system was in contrast less well prepared 
for this foreign body, and suffered a Dionysian epidemic in conse¬ 
quence. 57 

This very widespread picture of Dionysius in West and East is 
mistaken on a couple of counts. It does, though, explain certain 
things about major trends in modern scholarship on Dionysius 
and, perhaps by extension, may shed a modest light on the schol¬ 
arly treatment of Gregory and the Hesychast Controversy. First, 
the medieval Latin West to which Dionysius came with such eclat 
already had its own distinctive theological Gestalt, one which had, 
moreover, been shaped in fundamental ways (particularly after the 
Carolingians) by Augustine. 58 What then occurs when the Areo¬ 
pagite arrives is less the latter’s pervasive influence than precisely 
the recasting or re-shaping of Dionysius to conform to the already 
established main lines of Latin theology, spirituality, and ecclesi- 
ology. In the process, as scholars such as Andrew Louth and Paul 
Rorem have pointed out, the unitary quality of Dionysian thought 
is broken up, fractured in fact, with different pieces of it then incor¬ 
porated into whatever subject the particular medieval thinker is 
considering—e.g., the speculative theology of the Summa, the 
mysticism of Eckhart, the architectural plans of Abbot Suger of 
Denys, or the ecclesiology of the papal apologists and canonists. 59 
When therefore a theologian who is passionately devoted to the 
Augustinian inheritance appears on the Western scene at the end of 
Middle Ages, and when he rightly notices how these glittering 
shards of the Areopagitica have been tacked onto (or in some 
cases—e.g., Aquinas’—incorporated with magisterial elegance into) 
the great Bishop of Hippo’s thought, he protests against them as 

57 This is the view that suffuses especially Rorem’s account in Pseudo-Dionysius: A 
Commentary. 

58 1 confess that I have only an impressionistic sense of this development, i.e., the near ex¬ 
clusive dominance of Augustine from, particularly, the Caroiingian period in the West. 

59 See again Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary , 77-81 on possible influences 
on Gothic architecture, 30-36 on Dionysius* presence in papal apologists, 169-74 
on Western systematic theology, and 214-25 on Medieval mysticism. 
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foreign elements and labels them—wrongly —plusplatonizans quam 
christianizans . 60 Thus with Martin Luther’s advent begins the great 
Western debate about Dionysius, fortified over the past century by 
Stiglmayr’s and Koch’s demonstration of his undoubted fondness 
for late Neoplatonism. Yet, in a sense, the debate in the West both 
then and now is much less over Dionysius himself than it is over 
how straight one takes one’s Augustine—pure, as in Luther, Calvin, 
or the Jansenists, or somewhat diluted and modified, as in the great 
Schoolmen. Put another way, and I confess a little mischievously, 
perhaps the debate is really over how one takes one’s Neoplato¬ 
nism: in the strictly Augustinian mode, or the latter as tinctured by 
the Areopagite. 61 

It is, secondly, against this larger and strictly Western debate, 
which is still in progress, that we are to understand the matter of the 
“Christological correctives” supposedly added to Dionysius by 
Gregory or, earlier, by Maximus or, in the most recent scholarship, 
earlier still by the Scholia of John of Scythopolis. 62 As I hope my 
close examination of a few selected texts from both Gregory and 
Dionysius has helped to show, these “correctives” are an illusion, 
and what I should like further to suggest is that this mirage is in fact 
the projection onto both saints of that same internal, Western 


60 Perhaps the most famous and influential twentieth-century argument for, as it were, 
the Dionysian presence in Medieval thought as provoking the Reformation is that 
of Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros , esp., 576-93, where Dionysius appears as the 
climax of a process of betrayl of the Christian Gospel of redeeming love which Lu¬ 
ther’s rediscovery of Galatians would be called upon to rectify. Florovsky, Byzantine 
Ascetical and Mystical Writers , devotes his study precisely to a refutation of Nygren. 
For Florovsky’s own analysis of, and difficulties with, Dionysius, see A. Golitzin, 
“‘A Contemplative and a Liturgist’: Father Georges Florovsky on the Corpus 
Dionysiacum ,” «SVTQ, 43:2 (1999), 131-61. 

61 See again Rorem, A Commentary , 169-74, for a negative account of this “tincture.” 
There are, on the other hand, obviously countless positive assessments of the Diony¬ 
sian addition to Augustine’s inheritance among modern advocates of Thomistic 
philosophy and theology, such as, e.g., W. J. Hankey, “Dionysian Hierarchy in 
Thomas Aquinas: Tradition and Transformation,” in Y. de Andia, ed., Denys 
iAreopagite etsaposterity, 405-38. 

62 See thus P. E. Rorem, Annotating the Areopagite , esp. 77-82 for Scythopolis as 
“Christologically correcting” Dionysius. 
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debate. It is a kind of shimmer, reflecting off of Western hermen¬ 
eutical spectacles and onto the pages of the Eastern writers. The 
fault, I hasten to add, does not therefore lie so much in the individ¬ 
ual scholars, such as Professor Ritter, who is obviously a man of 
great learning and of immense good will, as it does in the lens itself 
through which they read the materials before them . 63 Now, it is 
perfectly natural that people should look at things from the per¬ 
spective, the standpoint, to which they are not only accustomed, 
but which in this instance often includes the shape of their funda¬ 
mental commitment to the Christian faith. Where this becomes 
dangerously misleading, however, is in the assumption that their 
own perspective holds good across the entire field of Christian lit¬ 
erature. In the case of Eastern Christianity, it manifestly does not, 
and to ignore that fact is inevitably to create confusion and false 
alarms or, at the least, to miss essential elements in the writers 
under consideration. Given also that patristic scholarship in its 
modern form is a Western invention, and that it is the West which 
sets its agenda, it is all too easy for Orthodox scholars taking part in 
the conversation—as take part in it I believe they must—to be 
fooled by these non-issues. This is clearly what happened both to 
my own dear Fr John Meyendorff and, to a lesser degree, even to 
Fr Georges Florovsky, as well as to many of our contemporaries. 

My third and last point is, I hope, somewhat more positive. I 
would like to take this occasion to register the suggestion that we 
might in fixture approach the matter of Gregorys debate with 
Barlaam et alii with a slightly different and I hope more fruitful set 
of questions than have hitherto largely prevailed. We have seen that 
Palamas as “corrector” of the Areopagite is a sterile point of depar¬ 
ture. Questions of Dionysian “influence” or “non-influence” are 
likewise mostly useless, to the degree at least that they presuppose 
fundamental differences between Dionysius and the rest of the 

63 I would read Professor Ritter, just as Rorem and—much more obviously—Nygren, 
as particularly susceptible to the problem of a distinctive hermeneutical lens, given 
their common background in the Lutheran Reformation. Rorem, indeed, is quite 
explicit on this score in his recent article, “Martin Luther’s Christocentric Critique 
of Pseudo-Dionysian Spirituality,” Lutheran Quarterly , 11 (1997), 291-307. 
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Eastern dogmatic and ascetico-mystical tradition. The fact is that 
there are none. There do exist, to be sure, different points of em¬ 
phasis between different sainted authors over the centuries, and 
Dionysius is no exception to that rule (thus the “ecclesiastical” em¬ 
phasis I noted above, which has been treated in such amusingly dif¬ 
ferent ways by Eastern bishops and monks), but the fundamental 
fact is that he is not an anomaly. He is instead part of the same 
stream which feeds Gregory eight hundred years later. This is, to 
repeat myself, the reason why the matter of his “influence” is so 
markedly more prominent in the West than in the East. He does 
not stand out in the latter because, exactly, he is not a foreign body, 
nor does it ever occur to Palamas to treat him as such. The sooner 
we get over this occidental obsession with Dionysius as the alien, 
the sooner we shall be able to ask some genuinely interesting 
questions. 

In the two articles to which I have several times referred over the 
course of this essay, Fr John Romanides led the way in asking the 
kind of questions that I am interested in proposing. He noticed 
and underlined the fact that Barlaam on occasion sounds very like 
the first four books of Augustine’s De trinitate, and that the 
Calabrian then conformed his reading of Dionysius to something 
very similar to the Bishop of Hippo s thesis that the Old Testament 
theophanies were mere angelophanies, or even symbolophanies. 64 
Here, of course, is also what Gregory must have found so pro¬ 
foundly strange about Barlaam’s version of the Areopagite. What 
Romanides did not notice, however, was what Professor Ritter in¬ 
advertently signaled and Flogaus pointed out at length, which is 
that Gregory himself, on picking up Planudes’ translation some¬ 
time after the debate with Barlaam, also found things to like in Au¬ 
gustine on the Trinity, and that he felt free to appropriate them. 
The points I should like to emphasize are, first, if both of these 

64 Sec above, n. 54.1 should add that I am not entirely persuaded by Romanides that it 
was actually Augustine himself from whom the Calabrian was drawing directly. 
Sinkiewicz* analysis (above nn. 4 and 8) of Barlaam on the knowledge of God seems 
to account adequately for the latter’s rejection of the theophanies as truly divine 
manifestations. 
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Greek theologians borrowed from the great Western Father; then, 
second, what they chose to emphasize were different parts of the 
same treatise. If Romanides is right about Barlaam (though I grant 
that his assertion of Augustine s direct influence is debatable), then 
the Calabrian was attracted to Augustine’s opening polemic against 
the ancient reading of the theophanies. Palamas, on the other 
hand, liked and adopted the soul as imago trinitatis. To what 
degree, I wonder, might we then not see some of the Hesychast 
Controversy and its aftermath as, in certain respects at least, an epi¬ 
sode in the assimilation of the great Father of the West to the theo¬ 
logical Gestalt of the Christian East? 

I gather, though I am no expert in this period, that the evidence 
for Greek-Latin contacts in medieval times, and particularly fol¬ 
lowing the Fourth Crusade, is very considerable and steadily in¬ 
creasing. Granted, the trauma of 1204 was scarcely the best way to 
introduce two different peoples and theological cultures, but it is 
undeniable that the Latin presence was thereafter virtually ubiqui¬ 
tous throughout the former imperial territories, and with that pres¬ 
ence came cultural contact and exchange. Maximus Planudes’ 
translation of Augustine was a part of that conversation, as were the 
later translations of Thomas Aquinas by the Kydones brothers. 
There may then be the possibility of reading the Hesychast Con¬ 
troversy involved in this exchange, now underway within the Or¬ 
thodox community itself, and dealing —inter alia —with the ques¬ 
tion of how to assimilate Augustine. We would then be confronted 
with a fascinating analogue to the incorporation of Dionysius 
within the edifice of Western Christian thought a century-and-a- 
half earlier. As with Dionysius in the West, the appropriation of 
Augustine in the East was and remains not without controversy. 
Here Professor Flogaus in particular has done us a great service. 
Tracing the lines of the assimilation of Augustine, its bumps and its 
triumphs, seems to me much more promising and fruitful a project 
than a great deal of what has been written to date about East-West 
issues with respect to Dionysius, the Hesychast Controversy, and 
so on. Here, too, I think, we find an issue of more than merely aca- 
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demic interest, for such a project strikes me as opening up paths 
toward a genuine appreciation of the differences obtaining be¬ 
tween the two great Christian cultures. Only when these are prop¬ 
erly understood and digested, will we then be able to address seri¬ 
ously and realistically the question and hope of their reconciliation. 
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Theodore of Studium against the 

ICONOCLASTS: 

THE ARGUMENTS OF HIS LETTERS 
Georgios Metallidis 1 

In the second phase of the iconoclast controversy (815—43) per¬ 
haps the most important defender of the veneration of icons was 
Theodore the Studite, the abbot of the Studium Monastery. Dur¬ 
ing his time in prison and exile, he wrote a good deal in defense of 
the veneration of icons and to encourage those iconodules who, 
like him, faced persecution and harassment. The main source of his 
arguments is his three Antirrhetici against the iconoclasts, and it is 
these that have attracted most scholarly attention. However, dur¬ 
ing his exile he also wrote very many letters, 2 and from these letters, 
a good many of which have been preserved, we can build up a fuller 
account of the arguments by which Theodore defended the icons 
in a more informal context, as well as some of his other concerns, 
such as keeping the West and particularly the papacy on the 
iconodule side of the controversy. 

Theodore’s Letters and Their Context 

The second period of the iconoclast controversy (815—43), in spite 
of its inspiration in the first period and the Council of Hieria 
(754), was engaged mostly with different issues. On the one hand 
the iconoclasm of this period appears to manifest itself in a more 
moderate way, and on the other hand the iconodules come to focus 
on the theology of the one hypostasis shared by Christ and his icon. 
According to historians, in this period the iconoclasts made the 

1 I would like to thank Professor Andrew Louth for his valuable assistance in prepar¬ 
ing this article. 

2 Theodore’s letters have recently been published in a splendid critical edition by 
George Fatouros, St Theodori StuditaeEpistubte, 2 vols., Corpus Fontium Historiae 
Byzantinae Series Berolinensis 31 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991-92). 
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accusations of monophysitism or nestorianism against the icono- 
dules in a less radical way. Moreover, the Council of Hagia Sophia 
(815) refrained from accusing the iconodules of paganism. It did 
not regard the icons as idols. However, in Theodores letters, we 
notice that he still has to meet the accusation of idolatry from the 
iconoclast party, which means that, despite the more moderate 
character of official iconoclasm, all these objections remained in 
the second period. Although the Acta of the Council of Hagia 
Sophia have been lost, except for some fragments preserved by 
Nicephorus, 3 4 we can see in Theodores letters the nature of the 
actual accusations of the iconoclasts. He presents the iconoclast 
party as claiming that, when painting an icon of Christ, the painter 
depicts not his individual accidents, but his natures, and conse¬ 
quently Christs divinity. Veneration was considered from the same 
perspective: as there was no depiction of Christ, consequently there 
was no veneration of images. If it were to be otherwise, the icon of 
Christ would have been worshipped, which would have been 
illogical. 

The iconodules, through their leaders such as Nicephorus and 
Theodore of Studium, answered the iconoclast arguments. Theo¬ 
dore elaborated the theology of the one hypostasis in Christ and his 
icon, expressed in the relative connection between them. More¬ 
over, he extended his thought to the relative veneration of the icon. 
The one hypostasis in Christ and his icon entailed the one venera¬ 
tion of Christ and his icon. It is of great significance that in the let¬ 
ters of Theodore, primary interest is focused on the veneration of 

3 Generally the christological positions of the iconoclasts during the second period of 
iconoclasm were expressed more moderately. See for example the iconoclastic 
Council of Hagia Sophia in 813, V. Feidas, Ekklesiastike Historia , vol. I (Athens, 
1992), 794-95. Also, according to W. Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1988), 207-8, “his (Leo V) main argument was practical 
not theological... he pointed out that the emperors who had venerated icons had 
come to a bad end ... by contrast, all the emperors who had not venerated icons had 
died naturally ... and had enjoyed honourable burial..,”. 

4 The vast majority of the iconoclastic fragments have survived in the iconodules’ 
writings. See G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1968), 151. 
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the holy icons. The vast majority of them refer to this very subject. 
Theodore went much further in his theology of the icons com¬ 
pared with previous iconophile arguments, for instance those of 
John Damascene and the Seventh Ecumenical Council. 5 In the 
works of John Damascene the primary reason for creating icons is 
the incarnation of God. 6 Because of the incarnation, icons are holy; 
as we venerate the holy objects of the Old Testament, consequently 
we also venerate icons. Theodore progresses from this position 
and, introducing the technical language of Aristotelian logic, 
describes these visible signs as accidents. Moreover, the accidents 
that are depicted in the icon and the accidents that belong to 
Christs humanity are identical, so establishing that there is one 
hypostasis between Christ and his icon. Theodores theology is 
similarly more developed than the Seventh Ecumenical Council. 
In the Acta of this Council it is not expressly declared that in the 
icon the portrayed person and the person itself are identical. 7 
Although Theodore supports his opinion by arguing for the 
authenticity of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, he goes beyond it 
in his theology of the one hypostasis in Christ and his icon. In the 
other arguments related to veneration of icons, we observe the 
same progression. Both the Second Council of Nicaea 8 and John 
Damascene 9 use the famous citation of Basil the Great: “the 
honour given to the image passes over to the prototype” 10 as a gen¬ 
eral premise to show that the honour paid to the icons refers to 
Christ. In Theodores mind although this citation is his starting 
point, 11 it denotes that we venerate Christs icon because in it 

5 Sec Chr. von Schonborn, “La Saintete de l’icone selon S. Jean Damascene,” Studia 
Patristica, 17.1 (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1982), 188. 

6 B. Kotter, Die Schrifien des Johannes von Damascos III\ Patristische Texte und 
Studien, 17 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975), On the Holy Iconsy 82-83 (1,8): 38- 
75. 

7 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum ConciliorumNovaetAmplissima Collection 53 vols. (Florence, 
1759-1828), 13,377-80. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Kotter III, On the Holy Icons y 143 (III 41): 54-56. 

10 Basil the Great, On the Holy Spirit 18, 45 PG 32,149. 

11 The iconodule thought of Theodore is straightforwardly connected with the theol- 
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Christ’s humanity really exists but in a relative way. We shall exam¬ 
ine Theodores positions in more detail below. 

The letters of Theodore that refer to the iconoclast controversy 
are addressed to different kinds of recipients, belonging to all levels 
of Byzantine society. Some were sent to monks or to people who 
suffered persecution from the iconoclasts, while other were sent 
both to people in higher administrative positions (emperors, patri¬ 
archs, members of the administration) and to those who belonged 
to the lower levels of Byzantine society. The vast majority of the let¬ 
ters refer to the arguments of the iconodule party. Some of them 
advised the iconodules against the persecution of the iconoclasts; 
others were sent to friends of Theodore, who had written to him 
asking his opinion about the veneration of icons. In this case we 
can also classify as a different group those letters that allude to the 
failure of iconodules during the iconoclastic controversy. It is 
important that a number of letters sent by Theodore address icono¬ 
dules who occupy high positions in the Byzantine administration. 
In these letters Theodore expounds the reasons for making and 
venerating the images. Recipients of these letters were, for instance, 
Diogenes who was Asecretes (the title of a post in the administra¬ 
tion, Ep. 491), Leo who was Sakkelarios (a superintendent of finan¬ 
cial departments, Ep. 478) and others. In another category of let¬ 
ters sent to the iconophile party and especially to his monks and 
disciples, Theodore combined theological arguments 12 with warm 
encouragement. Sometimes he strongly emphasized this element 
of encouragement, connecting the sufferings of iconophiles with 
persecuted figures from biblical history or the ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion of the first centuries, 13 such as the persecution of John the 
Baptist, the Makkabees, 14 the holy Forty Martyrs 15 and many 


ogy of the Cappadocian Fathers. See C. Scouteris, “La Personne du Verbe Incarn^ et 
L’Icone : L’argumentation iconoclaste et la r^ponse de saint Theodore Studit,” in 
Nicte II, 787-1987, Douze Siteles DImages Religieuses, eds. F. Boespflug et N. 
Lossky (Paris: Cerf, 1987), 130-31. 

12 Epp. 380, pp. 511-19; 301, pp. 439-43. 

13 See for example the so-called “second book,” Epp. 71—380. 

14 Ep. 381, p.525,71-75. 
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others. In letter 380 to his favorite and successor Naukratios, Theo¬ 
dore justified the iconophile arguments in detail. 16 In another letter 
to the same person, Theodore gave a psychological dimension to the 
struggle of iconodules against iconoclasm. 17 Many similar letters 
were sent to monks, nuns, 18 and to members of the laity. 19 

One might have thought that the main arguments against the 
iconoclasts would be contained in the letters sent by Theodore to 
his disciples and monks. This is partly so. But, besides the encour¬ 
agement of his followers in the struggle against iconoclasm, Theo¬ 
dore also expounded the theology of the iconodules in letters sent 
to the iconoclasts and to their leaders in particular. The recipients 
of those letters were John Grammatikos (. Epp. 332; 380; 426), the 
emperors Michael and Theophilus {Epp. 418; 429; 532), the 
Synod ofHagia Sophia (Ep. 71) and many others. Theodores argu¬ 
ments are most explicit in the letters to iconoclast emperors 
(Michael and Theophilus) and to iconoclast authorities led by 
John Grammatikos. They do not contain sensational assertions 
but reasonable disagreements. 20 Moreover, nowhere in his letters 
does Theodore seem to have made contact with the iconoclast 
authorities before or after the periods of his exile. On the contrary, 
he rejected an invitation to the Council of Hagia Sophia in 815. 

Finally, there are a number of letters addressed to those who had 
rejected the icon of Christ during the iconoclast controversy but 
then regretted their position and joined with the iconophile party. 
In their case Theodore wrote a number of letters pointing the way 
by which one could return to the fold of the Orthodox Church. 
These letters were sent to private individuals (for instance, Epp. 
394; 215; 218) or included general rules (for instance, Epp. 384; 
393; 549; 552) about the acceptance of previous iconoclasts by the 
orthodox party. In addition, there are some letters that contain 
general references to ways of accepting different kinds of heretics or 
schismatic parties 21 or about the monastic life. 22 Although Theo- 

15 Ep. 403, p. 559,13-14. 

16 Ep. 380, pp. 511-19. 

17 Ep. 415, pp. 578-80. 

18 Epp. 244, p. 376; 246, pp. 378-79; 247, pp. 379-80; 301, pp. 439-43; 381, 
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dore warmly welcomed the apostates and imposed some penances, 
he did not specify the way for their return. 23 In the case of those 
who belonged to the priesthood Theodore insisted on a new synod 
that would offer a solution to the dilemma. 24 

Before we explore Theodores arguments about the holy icons, 
we must examine his reasons for requiring the necessity of canoni¬ 
cal consolidation of church teaching about the holy icons. In a 
large number of letters Theodore mentions the necessity for refer¬ 
ring all changes within the Church to the system of the five Patri¬ 
archs. This was essential, as the iconoclasts tried to give authentic¬ 
ity to their teaching through their synods. The two iconoclast 
synods, of Hieria in 754 and Hagia Sophia in 815, testify to this. A 
large number of bishops, the presence of the emperors and the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople gave an official character to the icon¬ 
oclast proceedings. Moreover, these Councils were set up to pro¬ 
vide all the elements of authority and legitimization. Indeed they 
included all these elements except one, the authenticity which, 
according to church laws, only the system of the five Patriarchs 
could offer. In this context, Theodore put forward a number of 
arguments to prove the iconoclast synods illegitimate. A council 
cannot be counted ecumenical, he argues, without the authority of 
the five Patriarchs, and its decrees are compulsory for the whole 
Church. 25 So, the only acceptable Horos is the definition of the Sev¬ 
enth Ecumenical Council. 26 

521-25; 382, pp. 526-28. 

19 Epp. 399, pp. 554-55; 412, pp. 575-76. 

20 Epp. 492, pp. 726-27; 532, pp. 795-804; 528, pp. 788-91. 

21 Ep. 40, pp. 115-20. 

22 Ep. 10, pp. 31-34. 

23 Ep. 384, p. 533, 51-54. 

24 Epp. 393, p. 547, 67-70; 215, p. 338, 25-29. 

25 Epp. 407, p. 565, 21-26; 410, p. 571, 34-37; 478, p.v698, 78-83. Sec also 
Ostrogorsky, History^ 226. 

26 In his letters Theodore does not insist that a new council be called to put the acta of 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council into action, although before 815 he called this 
Council local or just Hagia . Nowhere in his letters either to the Pope of Rome or to 
the other Patriarchates does he insist on another Synod. The only reference for hold¬ 
ing a council is found in Ep. 478, but it seems to be mainly an answer to Leo the 
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When Theodore goes into more detail, he emphasizes that the 
Church should be independent from the emperor in its doc¬ 
trines. 27 The formulation of doctrine, he asserts, is no task for the 
secular imperial authority. 28 Theodore himself appealed to the 
authority of the Pope of Rome and of the ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The Pope of Rome expressed for Theodore the 
truth about the icons and their veneration. 29 This meant that Con¬ 
stantinople must be in agreement with the dogma of veneration of 
the icons as represented by Rome. 30 Nicephorus of Constantinople 
remained faithful to the veneration of icons at the same time, 31 and 
Theodore did not recognise the courtier Theodotus Melissenus 
who had replaced Nicephorus as ecumenical Patriarch. In this per¬ 
spective it is understandable that Theodores main concern was the 
repudiation of the synod of Hagia Sophia. 32 

Moreover, in his letters, a significant number of patristic frag¬ 
ments were quoted, which were identical to the patristic authori¬ 
ties cited in the Acta of the Seventh Ecumenical Council. 33 Theo¬ 
dore in this way invoked the official acts of this Council and its 
patristic texts. Besides, he refused to participate in the Council of 
Hagia Sophia because he realized that its true aim was to demolish 
the authority of the Seventh Ecumenical Council. 34 Moreover, the 
Pope of Rome did not attend the Synod, nor was he represented by 
delegates. In fact one of the most important achievements of Theo¬ 
dore was to reduce the significance of the iconoclast councils by 
repudiating them through theological arguments 35 and rejecting 

Sakellarios about the canonical character of a Synod (ibid. 698, 78-97). We may 
note that there are a number of other letters in which Theodore declares his desire 
for a new synod, but this was only to discuss how to bring the iconoclasts back into 
the Church. 

27 E. Marrin, Saint Theodore Studite (Paris, 1906), 165. 

28 Ep. 276, p. 411, 54-59. 

29 Ep, 478, pp. 695-98. 

30 Ibid., p. 698, 91. 

31 Ep, 71, p. 189, 3-10; see also V. Feidas, Byzantion (Athens, 1991), 93. 

32 Ep. 416, p. 582, 46-53. 

33 Feidas, Ekklesiastike Historia , 796. 

34 Ep. 71, p. 189,14. 

35 Ep. 275, p. 408, 55-56. 
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the canonical consolidation of their synods. On the other hand, 
Theodore does not appeal to the Seventh Ecumenical Council 36 as 
the iconoclasts did not recognize it. 37 

it) Theodores Theology of the Holy Icons . 

In his attempt to demonstrate the necessity of making and ven¬ 
erating icons, Theodore utilized the distinction between theology 
and economy. In other words, for Theodore the iconoclasts’ error 
stemmed from their failure to make a distinction between what the 
fathers called OeoXoyia, “theology,” that is, the doctrine of God in 
himself, and OLKOvoiiia, “economy,” that is, the doctrine of God’s 
saving dispensation in the world. 38 This was the main argument of 
Theodore, through which he tried to reveal the false position of the 
iconoclasts. Moreover, it is this distinction which is at the basis of 
the further distinction between substantial images and artificial 
images. The iconoclasts who did not make this distinction con¬ 
fused Christ’s divinity and humanity, so that the depiction of 
Christ involved both his humanity and divinity. In other words, 
according to the iconoclasts, we cannot depict Christ, because if we 
depict his humanity, then we destroy his divinity. 39 


36 Ostrogorsky, History , 202-3, though Theodore sometimes speaks some as attempt¬ 
ing to annihilate the Council of Nicaea of787 {Ep. 71, p. 189,13-14 and Ep. 452, 
p. 641,60—61) and others as trying to reduce the Seventh Council from an ecumen¬ 
ical to a merely local status {Ep. 475, p. 684, 25-31). 

37 Ibid, lines 26-28. 

38 Ep. 463, p. 662, 33-34. Cf. The interesting remarks by P. Henry, “What was the 
Iconoclastic Controversy About?” Church History 45 (1976), 22: “If we look at the 
Christological argument closely, we can see that what the Iconodules did was to 
shift the ground on which the debate was taking place. The shift was made in two 
stages. First was an insistence that the distinction between theologia and oikonomia 
be kept clear. ‘Theology’ is a much broader term for us than it was for Theodore. 
When he uses it, he means talk about God as he is in himself, what we would specify 
as Trinitarian theology. The term oikonomia covers all the matters involved specifi¬ 
cally in the incarnation, or incarnational theology... He [Theodore] insists that the 
Iconoclasts, by trying to couch the debate about icons in terms of theologia^ are try¬ 
ing to score points by changing the game. The rules must be observed, and the Icon¬ 
oclasts know that the rules of theologia are much more favourable to their cause 
than are those of oikonomia .” 

39 Ci.Antir. Ill PG 99,396D and Ep. 380 p.514,81-83; an dAntir. Ill PG 99,405A. 
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For the iconodules the confusion between the presence of the 
Logos as human and his invisible divinity, as it was represented by 
the iconoclasts, led to destruction of the mystery of the economy. 
By agreeing only with the existence of the substantial images of 
Christ, the iconoclasts in fact transferred the relationship between 
Christ s image and Christ himself from the context of the economy 
to that of theology. Arguing in this realm, the iconoclasts, in order 
to preserve the reality of Christs invisible divinity, denied that he 
could be represented in an image. They did not allow that the acci¬ 
dents of Christs concrete humanity could be depicted in his icon. 
And, in reverse, if his depiction is impossible, then the accidents of 
his human nature also do not exist as a concrete reality. 40 This posi¬ 
tion leads the iconoclasts to argue that Christ was “man in general.” 
In this context, the attempt of Theodore to prove the reality of 
Christs accidents, and thus the possibility of depicting the acci¬ 
dents of Christs hypostasis, is highly significant. According to 
Theodore, Christs person is distinct from others through his 
hypostatic accidents, and not through his natures. 41 In this way, 
Theodore returns the argument to the realm of economy, rather 
than that of theology. 

Another difference between Theodore and the iconoclasts, again 
in consequence of the distinction between theology and economy, 
was the manner in which they understood Christ to be present in the 
icons. The iconoclasts insisted that the only possible relationship 
between Christ and his icon could be one of substance, which is 
clearly to be rejected. So having denied the relative presence of Christ 
in his icon, they destroyed any real connection between them. Theo¬ 
dore s reaction was to emphasize the theology of the “one hypostasis” 
in the icon and its prototype, with its consequent understanding of 
the relative connection between the two. This was in antithesis to the 
iconoclast position, which could only conceive of “one nature,” and 
so a substantial connection, between them. 

40 About the arguments of the iconoclasts as they are observed in the works of the 
iconodule Fathers see Scouteris, “La Personne du Verbe Incarnl et L’Icdne,” 125-26. 

41 Antir. Ill , PG 99, 405C. 
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With regard to this substantial understanding of the image, 
although Theodores main theological focus in his letters is on the 
artificial ( technite ) image, the concept rejected by the iconoclasts, 
there are some references to the substantial icon, made in the con¬ 
text ofTrinitarian theology. In fact, the theology of artificial images 
is actually derived from that of substantial images. 42 As Tseleggidis 
points out, the phrase of Basil the Great, that “the honour given to 
the image passes over to the prototype,” originally referred to the 
relationship between the Father and the Son within the Holy Trin¬ 
ity, but was used by the iconodule Fathers of the Seventh Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council to explicate the veneration of the artificial icons. 43 

“Substantial” and the “artificial” icons have one common fea¬ 
ture: the similarity between the icon and its prototype. 44 This fea¬ 
ture, although common in both types of icons, does not have the 
same implication at the level of being or substance. The substantial 
image refers to the nature of its prototype 45 and establishes a “sub¬ 
stantial” relationship. At the same time, the distinction between 
the hypostasis of the prototype and the hypostasis of its icon 
remains clear: the hypostases remain distinct, even if there is a 
union in nature. 46 The iconoclasts’ refusal to make icons is con¬ 
nected with this fact. Having confused the different kinds of icons, 
they do not make a distinction between, on the one hand, the 
divine icon in a properly theological context (the Son as the icon of 
the Father), and, on the other hand, the icon of the circumscribed 
humanity of Christ. The substantial image declares the absolute 
identification of its nature with that of its prototype. 47 It denotes 
the “homoousion,” the real presence of the nature of the prototype 
in its icon. When the prototype is God, the icon is also God. 48 The 

42 Ep. 427, p. 598, 18-23. 

43 D. Tseleggidis, Hi Theologin tes Eikonos kai hi Anthropologike SemasuTtes (Thessal¬ 
oniki, 1984), 31; see also Ep. 427, p. 398. 

44 J. Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600—1700), vol. 2 of his The Christian 
Tradition: A History of the Development ofDoctrine , vol. 2 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974), 129. 

45 Ep. 427, p. 598, 21-22. 

46 Ep. 528, p.789, 38^2. 

47 Ep. 463, p.662, 27-33. 
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reason why we cannot make an icon of God is because God is infi¬ 
nite and invisible in his essence, whether as “the Father” and “the 
Logos” or “the Holy Spirit,” and one cannot depict an invisible 
nature. Here it is a question of what we depict of Christ s hypostasis. 
More precisely, is the revelation of God, in the case of his nature, 
conceptual or visible? Tseleggidis argues that “for the substantial 
icon of God we can speak only of knowledge and not of vision. ” 49 

Theodore of Studium, agreeing that we cannot depict the invisi¬ 
ble nature of God, supports the depiction of the icon of Christ in his 
humanity, in line with the patristic consensus. 50 He specifies how, in 
an “artificial image,” the prototype and image are like and unlike: 

icon and archetype are not identical in nature, but they are 
identical in likeness for both being identical with each other, 
they differ in their nature wholly... the archetype is revealed 
in the icon and Christ is venerated in the icon. 51 

This definition establishes the substantial distinction between the 
artificial image and the prototype and the similarity in their 
hypostasis. This passage also demonstrates that the existence of the 
image depends on its prototype: there is no image if there is no pro¬ 
totype. 52 

Every artificial image has a value according to its relationship with 
the prototype. 53 In the artificial image the prototype must be depict¬ 
ed as “pre-circumscribed” (npoei kovl apeuou ) 54 and the image must 
depict this pre-circumscribed prototype. 55 The artificial image 

48 Tseleggidis, Hi Thcologia> 24-25. 

49 Ibid. 27. 

50 C. Scouteris, “Never as Gods: Icons and their Veneration,” Sobomost, 6:1 (1984), 8. 

51 Ep. 409, p. 569, 18-20 and 24-25. 

52 Antir. Ill , PG 99, 416D. 

53 Tseleggidis, Hi Theologia, 31. 

54 Ep. 532, p. 802, 219. 

55 K. Parry, “Theodore Studites and the Patriarch Nicephoros,” Byzantion , 59 (1989), 
177, “Painters depict but they do not circumscribe ... Circumscription is part of 
definition of “body,” and it is because Christ is circumscribed that he can be de¬ 
picted.” See also Pelikan, Spirit of Eastern Christendom , 130. According to Scouteris, 
“La Personne du Verbc Incarn^ et L’leone,” 129, in Theodore’s arguments “les no¬ 
tions ‘descriptible’ et ‘indescriptible’ sont d’une importance capitale.” 
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exists through the revelation of Christ in the economy: Christ is 
depicted in his humanity. 56 Since God has become man we can 
depict him. The reality of his humanity was confirmed the witness 
of the apostles and other disciples of Christ. 57 Theodore, using the 
tangible signs of Christ s presence on the earth, proves not only the 
reality of his body—the opposite case is described as heresy 58 —but 
also the necessity of painting an image of Christ for veneration. 59 If 
we reject the image of Christ we reject his circumscribed humanity 
and consequently his body. 60 This connection between the proto¬ 
type and its image supports a theology of one hypostasis. 

The characteristic feature of the iconodule case, as it is preserved 
in the letters of Theodore, is the recognition of Christs presence in 
different kinds of reality. Because of Christ s earthly life, his pres¬ 
ence is real, not only mentally but also as the representation on his 
icon. This icon is a witness of the one hypostasis belonging to 
Christ and his icon, and also a witness of the difference between the 
nature of Christ and the nature of the icon. 61 This hypostatic unity 
between the image and the prototype means that we see Christ in 
his icon. Theodore explains this unity in more detail when asserts 
that “venerating Christs icon we venerate Christ.” 62 In fact, the 
reality of Christs hypostasis is used by Theodore not only to signify 
union between humanity and divinity but also to express the sub¬ 
ordinated relationship between Christ and his image, 63 that is, as a 
relative {vpos rt) relationship. As Christ possessed a circumscribed 

56 For V. Grumel, “L’Iconologie de saint Theodore Studite,” Echos d’Orien, 20 
(1921), 259, “L’usage de l’image du Christ s’impose done k qui reconnait la rdalit^ 
de Tlncarnation du Verbe”. See also Scouteris “La Personne du Verbe Incarnl et 
L’Icone,” 124-25 and 131-32. 

57 Ep. 221, p. 344, 50-74. 

58 Theodore calls iconoclasts by various names: XP LC TTOfiaxot, elKOVOfiaxtcty lov- 
datCovres » fiavixcn(ovT€S, papKeXXiavovg. As we can see all these names are 
heresies erred about Christ’s humanity. For a detail analysis see Scouteris, “La 
Personne du Verbe Incarne et L’Icone,” 122-23. 

59 Epp. 71, p. 190, 36-46; 479, p. 700, 34-36. 

60 Ep. 301, p. 442, 105-8, see also Pelikan, Spirit of Eastern Christendom , 122. 

61 Ep. 409, p. 569, 16-33. 

62 Ep. 476, p. 686, 21. 

63 Ep. 57, p. 165, 33-43. 
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body, which he accepted from his mother, we can depict his acci¬ 
dents, and through them, Christs humanity. In fact, nature exists 
only in an hypostasis. 64 It is a hypostatic nature and not a nature in 
itself. If Christ had not become man we could not have depicted 
him. If we do not accept the hypostatic accidents of Christ, we also 
deny the nature of his humanity. 65 Moreover, if the hypostatic acci¬ 
dents were not circumscribed we would not be able to depict 
humanity. 66 So, what we see in an icon is evidence of Christs 
humanity. 

What we venerate in an icon is Christ s person, because Christ 
and his icon share the same name. 67 As they both share the same 
name, they also share the same honor and veneration. 68 This 
common name does not confuse the different natures of the icon 
and its prototype. 69 As the presence of Christ in his icon is relative, 
his name in the icon is relative. Consequently the name of the icon 
is connected with the prototype in the same way as the icon with its 
prototype. That means that the significance of the name of the icon 
is analogous to the significance of the unity between the icon and 
its prototype. For Theodore the significance of the name is impor¬ 
tant as every name belongs to a being and refers to its reality. 70 

Thus, in terms of the “economy,” the context in which Theo¬ 
dore is arguing, there is no such thing as a “substantial” depiction. 71 
If one were to adopt the opposite perspective (that there is a sub¬ 
stantial presence of Christ in his icon), then, he claims, he would 
have introduced a fourth person to the Holy Trinity. 72 All theologi¬ 
cal arguments employed by Theodore aim at promoting a link 

64 Ibid., p. 185. 

65 Ep. 532, p. 798,68-71. 

66 See J. Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1987), 188, “for (Theodore) the hypostasis is the only concrete form of existence of 
the human nature and, therefore, the only reality that can be represented.” 

67 Ep. 477, p. 694, 213-15. 

68 Antir. II, PG 99, 361A. 

69 Ep. 528, p. 790, 57-58. 

70 Ibid, lines 55-56: to oidofta [ean] dvoiiaCo/ievov ovofia. 

71 Ep. 409, p. 569, 22. 

72 Ep. 546, p. 826, 35-37. 
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between Christs body and his icon. Christ is depicted as “bodily,” 73 
and this bodily depiction exists before and after the resurrection of 
Christ. 74 So substantial unity has no place in the case of the icons 
because all icons “declare another thing, that is their prototype.” 75 

This doctrine in Theodores thought harmonizes perfectly with 
the dogma of the presence of divinity and humanity in the one 
hypostasis of Christ. 76 Both natures belong to the one unified 
person of Christ. Because of the hypostatic union and the visible 
humanity of Christ, we depict Christ and we venerate his human¬ 
ity in the icon without separating him from his divinity. 77 The 
depiction of Christs humanity does not diminish his divinity. 
Moreover, it reveals not only the inferior character of an icon 78 (we 
cannot speak of the existence of Christ s divinity in his icon, or, to 
put it differently, we cannot agree with making icons because 
Christ s divinity is invisible) 79 but also the reality of his icon as a 
true reminder of his humanity. Divine nature cannot be circum¬ 
scribed. Therefore, when Theodore proves the legitimacy of the 
icons by the theological arguments brought by the “economic” 
consideration of theology (the relative relationship between icon 
and its prototype), he refutes the arguments of the iconoclasts 
which state that we cannot have an image of Christ 80 and estab¬ 
lishes a clear distinction between the Christian image and the 
pagan idol. 81 Worshipping idols, he argues, differs completely 
from venerating Christs image. 82 

Another subject which is examined in great detail by Theodore 
is the veneration of holy icons. This subject is connected with the 
holiness that the icons demonstrate as a consequence of their rela- 

73 Ep. 221, p. 344,43-44. 

74 Ibid., lines 62-67. 

75 Ep. 546, p. 826,9-10. 

76 Ep. 71, p. 190,36-44. 

77 Ep. 476, p. 686,15-25. 

78 Ep. 491, p. 725,15-17. 

79 Ep. 528, pp. 788-89, 23-37. 

80 See for example Ep. 381, p. 523, 65-66. 

81 Ep. 476, p. 686,15-18. 

82 Ibid., lines 34-35; Ep. 57, p. 166, 53-59. 
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tive relationship with the holy prototype, Christ. It is the rejection 
of this position that leads the iconoclasts to refute the veneration of 
the holy icons. As we saw the iconoclast party could not accept the 
relative presence of Christ in his icon. Their claim that we cannot 
depict Christ, because we depict his nature, leads to confusion 
between relative veneration and worship as well. For the icono¬ 
clasts only worship exists. They do not make distinction between 
the relative veneration in the terms of economy (the relative con¬ 
nection of veneration) and worship in terms of theology (the sub¬ 
stantial connection of worship). The iconoclasts’ position leads 
Theodore to elaborate a structure of well-developed answers to 
how and what we venerate in an image. In his letters there are more 
references related to veneration than to the depiction of Christ. In 
order to establish the practice of venerating icons, he upheld the 
theology of relative veneration. The relative presence of Christ in 
his icon led Theodore to venerate icons as holy. Any other position 
would mean a refusal of the “saving economy.” 83 

According to Theodore, “in the imitative image and the proto¬ 
type, namely Christ’s icon and Christ himself, because of one 
hypostasis of Christ, there is one veneration.” 84 This unity in ven¬ 
eration, as “the honor given to the image passes over to the proto¬ 
type,” is developed by Theodore further, in order to argue against 
accusations of idolatry, although, as we have said, these accusations 
had lost the bitterness of the first period of the iconoclastic contro¬ 
versy. 85 The veneration of Christ’s icon refers to the unity between 
the hypostasis of the icon and that of the circumscribed humanity 
of Christ. 86 He comments: 

With regard to the image the same [veneration exists] ... 
however it is relative, that is equivocal, for venerating it [the 
icon] I did not co-venerate Christ but I venerated Christ, not 
being divided by hypostasis, but being different according to 
essential definition. Therefore it is relative, but not by way of 

83 Ep. 463, p. 663,60-61. 

84 Ep. 37, pp. 165-66,49-51. 

85 Feidas, Ekklesiastikc Historia, 794. 

86 Ep. 221, p.344, 50-4. 
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worship, although it is the same, for there it is understood 
and said in a trinitarian way, that is substantial, here, on the 
contrary, as relative, that is hypostatic. 87 

According to this passage, a clear distinction exists between the 
veneration of Christ s icon and the worship of Christ himself. In 
the case of Christ we worship both natures, the divine and human, 
as a consequence of the hypostatic union. In the case of his icon we 
venerate, not worship, the hypostasis that is depicted in the icon. 
This position rests on the difference between the nature of matter 
and the natures of Christ. The basis of this argument is that if the 
worship is referred to the icon, then Christ and his icon receive the 
same honor. The distinction is absolute: if we reject relative venera¬ 
tion, we accept substantial. 88 

Theodore, following the tradition of the fathers, and agreeing in 
particular with the Seventh Ecumenical Council, 89 speaks of one 
veneration that is addressed to the case of icons relatively (through a 
mediator that depicts in its reality Christ s humanity by participa¬ 
tion, fieOeKTcSs) 90 and in the case of God himself substantially 
(worship). Theodore says: 

For veneration is relative with regard to the relative beings, 
prototype and icon ... the veneration of both of them is one, 
neither being torn nor divided, but regarding the prototype 
[the veneration is one] substantially, with respect to what is 
derived, [the one veneration] exists relatively. 91 

According to this passage, veneration for the icon and its prototype is 
one, because the hypostasis of icon and prototype is one. This one ven¬ 
eration is not destroyed by the difference of natures, that is, the matter of 
the icon and the matter of Christ s body, just as, as in the case ofthe Holy 
Trinity, the unity of worship is not destroyed by the existence of three 
persons, but it is one as the nature of the Trinity is one. 92 

87 Ep. 428, p. 599,6-14. 

88 Ep. 445, pp. 628-29, 22-42 and Tseleggidis, Hi Theologia , 52. 

89 Mansi 13, 377CD. 

90 Ep. 491, p. 725, 17. 

91 Ibid., lines 11-17. 

92 See Tseleggidis, Hi Theologia , 54-5, referring to Theodore, Antir III, PG 99,424D. 
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As we saw, according to Theodore, the accidents distinguish one 
person from others, and that nature exists only because of the exis¬ 
tence of the person. If we remove one of these accidents the indi¬ 
vidual person has no existence. 93 In the case of the veneration of 
Christs icon, his humanity exists with its accidents and the image 
becomes Christ s image only because the describable accidents of 
Christ are depicted in it. 94 So, the veneration of the icon depends 
on the existence of the prototype. 95 In contrast to the other images, 
Christ s icon is not an imagined perception. We venerate the reality 
that he has revealed. 96 Here the icon is the mediator between 
Christ and the human being. Both kinds of honor exist, worship 
(direct, without mediation) and veneration (through the material 
mediation of the icon). 97 In the latter case especially Theodore 
recognizes the role of the human will to use or not to use these 
mediators. 98 

Theodores insistence on the veneration of the icons is con¬ 
nected to Basil the Greats phrase “the honour given to the image 
passes over to the prototype.” In the icon we confess “Christ s icon 
is Christ,” 99 so when we venerate Christs icon we venerate him. 100 
The expression of honor to holiness is something that is realized 
through veneration. 101 This position makes it easier to understand 
the difference between the pagan idol and the Christian icon; in 
idolatry an icon and what it depicts are worshipped. 102 It is a case of 
deified matter. Relative veneration is described by Theodore not 
only as the avoidance of idolatry but also as the protection of the 

93 Ep. 532, p. 798,70-75. 

94 We understand this thought by the opposite situation as it is described in the Ep. 57, 
p. 167, 97-101. 

95 Tseleggidis, Hi Theologian 54. 

96 Ep. 463, pp. 662-23, 25-64. 

97 Ep. 546, p. 826, 9-19. 

98 Ep. 463, p. 663, 55-64. 

99 Ep. 245, p. 377, 21. 

100 Ep. 221, p. 344, 50-51. 

101 Ep. 409, p. 569, 24-26: ev eikovi €K<pa(veTai to apxeTvnov Kai ev elKovi 
npooKweiTai XpMjros * to ovv ehreiv “ev eiKOvT ev eTeptp eTepov 
SeSrjXcoTai Kai ST aXXov aXXo irpooKweiTai. 

102 Ep. 479, p. 700, 37-38. 
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mystery of the economy. For Theodore the Christian icon is vener¬ 
ated as a reminder of a pre-existent prototype. In this prototype, we 
observe two things, its limits (humanity) and its vision as a contin¬ 
uously divine revelation in the terms of the economy, the connec¬ 
tion between humanity and divinity. 103 So, if the veneration paid 
to an icon is not accepted, then the economy itself is denied. 

By arguing these points, Theodore keeps the reality of one hypo¬ 
stasis in the center of his theology, both in veneration and depiction. 
Christs hypostasis is the source of all connections. 104 Through 
Christ the Holy Trinity is worshipped, and through Christs hypo¬ 
stasis the veneration of his icon is recognized. 105 The reason for the 
vision of God is Christ’s incarnation 106 and the vision of Christ’s 
humanity is depicted in the icon. 107 For Theodore “the encounter 
with the Word’s hypostasis is the real aim of icon-veneration, and 
this encounter can and must happen through the intermediary of a 
material image, a witness to the historical reality of the incarnation 
and of the deification with which our human nature has been glori¬ 
fied in Christ.” 108 


103 Ibid, lines 33-40. 

104 Ep. 418, p.585, 18-32. See also J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical 
Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York: Fordham University Press, 1974), 48. 

105 Ep. 491, pp. 725-26, 28-36. 

106 Jn 14:9. 

107 Ep. 380, p. 514, 79-83. 

108 Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought , 191. 
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John Behr, The Way to Nicaea, vol. 1 of The Formation of 

Christian Theology. Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001. 

Pp. xii+261. ISBN 0-88141-224-4. 

This work, an introduction to patristic theology in the period 
before Nicaea, is not simply a history of doctrine but a consciously 
theological work. Like Irenaeus, whose work stands at the intellec¬ 
tual and physical center of the book, Behr has a hypothesis , which 
regulates his reading of the major theological figures of these centu¬ 
ries. Namely that theology is a reflection on the apostolic and scrip¬ 
tural witness to Christ as the Word of God, which means in turn 
that Scripture sets the agenda for theological discourse in these cen¬ 
turies, that theological discourse is discourse about Christ, who is 
Son and Word, and that the Word is not simply an abstraction but 
is a suffering and saving Word made known through discourse and 
who is the means by which Scripture, the law, prophets and psalms, 
may be interpreted. This is not to say that theology is read divorced 
from its historical context, for the author is careful to set his repre¬ 
sentative figures in the context of a gradually scholasticizing 
church, enabling us to see that the church is itself a product of 
scriptural reflection and witness, but rather that the history of the¬ 
ology in this period is read as an interpretative effort focused on the 
question of Christ s identity as Saviour revealed in Scripture. 

It is easy to see how this approach might lead a student to an 
appreciation of Justin Martyr, who receives a sympathetic treat¬ 
ment which presents him not as the baptized philosopher of the 
standard textbooks but as a theologian and reader of Scripture, and 
Irenaeus, the theologian who above all demonstrates the apostolic 
witness to Christ as the fulfillment of the scriptural hypothesis. 
Good as these chapters are, they pale before that on Origen just as 
their subjects fade before the Alexandrian exegete. This chapter is a 
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masterpiece; its conclusion that, for all Origen was claimed by both 
sides in the Arian controversy, to pick on any particular aspect of 
his work in this way is to divorce Origen’s verdicts on the status of 
the Word from their context in an overall appreciation of the 
system of Scripture as the word which is also Word, and of Christ 
who is the means by which the word is understood, is prefaced by a 
superb exposition of that system which, like the entire book, is 
accessible (though challenging) to those with little or no knowl¬ 
edge of the subject, but informative (if challenging in a different 
way) to those already familiar with the texts. The chapter also typi¬ 
fies the entire book in that it manages both to point the way for¬ 
ward to Nicaea and to give due recognition to the theologians of 
the second and third centuries as valuable and significant in their 
own right. 

However, it is less easy to see how such an approach does justice 
to the primitive and prophetic figure of Ignatius of Antioch. This, 
we should point out, is not evidence that Behr’s hypothesis has mis¬ 
informed his history, for the hypothesis is proved through the 
historia in an utterly convincing manner, but is rather indication 
that Ignatius is even less a figure in the theological mainstream than 
had previously been realized, for Behr s narrative is that of the 
mainstream of Christian theologians. A similar question is posed 
by the part chapter regarding the author of the Roman Refutation 
of all heresies (seen in his Roman context, and in contrast with 
the other author of the Hippolytean school, the writer against 
Noetus), which dismisses this authors theological vision as “akin to 
a gnostic myth,” a depicition which verges on the unfair. Such 
a characterization is perhaps called forth less by the author of the 
Refutation (who is not himself notable for being fair and even- 
handed with his opponents!) than by the gnostic myths and cliched 
formulae which pass so often for “Orthodox theology”; in Behr’s 
work we can see what authentic Orthodox theology can be, which 
is reason enough to overlook the slight. 

The final word is to be given to the final chapter, which is 
devoted, most interestingly, to Paul of Samosata, who emerges as 
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one formed and motivated by an understanding of Christ as active 
agent of the word of the Father rather than as an abstracted Word. 
If the chapter on Origen is the theological highpoint of the book, 
this chapter is the most fascinating in terms of its historical 
promise. 

Historically unexceptionable but exceptional theologically, this 
is a revealing work which may be read in its literal sense by stu¬ 
dents, and in its theological sense by those who teach. Since it is 
also the first of a series which will extend the hypothesis throughout 
the foundational era, it is with the greatest excitement that we look 
forward to the next volumes. 


—Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

Steven A. McKinion, Life and Practice in the Early Church: 

A Documentary Reader. New York & London: New York 

University Press, 2001. Pp. ix+189. 

Until the last decades of the twentieth century, scholarship on early 
Christianity tended to work with a very narrow understanding of 
history; it dealt with either the history of doctrinal development or 
the history of events and movements marking the life of the early 
Church. In more recent decades, following Peter Brown and 
Michel Foucault, there has been a surge of interest in social history, 
especially in the way in which early Christians practiced asceticism, 
experienced their sexuality, or were engaged in power plays of one 
sort or another. However, rarely, in all of this, is the actual faith of 
the early Christians taken seriously, while the locus of this faith, the 
Church, is reduced to sociological terms or less. 

In this context, Steven McKinion s new book is a welcome offer¬ 
ing. It focuses directly on how early Christians “did Church,” how 
their theology, which is treated in many other works, was actually 
lived out in that community which the Christians called the 
Church. The work is a collection of texts, from the first to the fifth 
century, which explores how belief and practice, theory and action, 
theology and social history, interact. The selections are grouped 
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together under six themes: baptism (“Entering the Community”), 
worship (“Assembling the Community”), proclamation (“Instructing 
the Community”), eucharist (“Uniting the Community”), evange¬ 
lism (“Expanding the Community”), and church officers (“Leading 
the Community”). The selection of texts offered, complement the 
other standard collections of texts familiar to most students of early 
Christianity: H. Bettenson, Early Christian Fathers and Later 
Christian Fathers , and J. Stevenson, A New Eusebius and Creeds, 
Councils and Controversies. 

The texts here are taken from the erstwhile series of Ante-Nicene 
and Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, though edited somewhat to 
make the language more accessible. They are presented with a brief 
introduction to the Father in question and to the context of the text 
selected. There is also a short, but useful index, and each chapter con¬ 
cludes with a brief list of suggested further reading. This book will 
hopefully add to students’ appreciation of early Christian writings, 
making clear for them the ecdesial context in which they were written. 

—-John Behr 

Stelios Ramfos, Like a Pelican in the Wilderness: Reflections on 
the Sayings of the Desert Fathers, translated by Norman Rus¬ 
sell. Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2000. 

Pp. xiii+269. $18.95 (paper). ISBN 1-885652-40-2. 

It took me forever to get through this book. Not because it’s bad 
but because it’s so good. I found myself rereading sentences and 
paragraphs and whole sections, pondering them, chewing on 
them, relishing the insights that the author was offering both about 
early Christian monasticism and about our present condition. Like 
a Pelican in the Wilderness was first published in Greece as Pelekanoi 
Eremikoi (Athens: Ekdoseis Armos, 1994). The original volume of 
480 pages represented a revision of a series of thirty lectures on the 
Alphabetical Apophthegmata or Sayings of the desert fathers and 
mothers from the fourth through the sixth centuries given by 
Stelios Ramfos at Psychikon College in Athens in 1991 and 1992. 
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together under six themes: baptism (“Entering the Community”), 
worship (“Assembling the Community”), proclamation (“Instructing 
the Community”), eucharist (“Uniting the Community”), evange¬ 
lism (“Expanding the Community”), and church officers (“Leading 
the Community”). The selection of texts offered, complement the 
other standard collections of texts familiar to most students of early 
Christianity: H. Bettenson, Early Christian Fathers and Later 
Christian Fathers , and J. Stevenson, A New Eusebius and Creeds, 
Councils and Controversies. 

The texts here are taken from the erstwhile series of Ante-Nicene 
and Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, though edited somewhat to 
make the language more accessible. They are presented with a brief 
introduction to the Father in question and to the context of the text 
selected. There is also a short, but useful index, and each chapter con¬ 
cludes with a brief list of suggested further reading. This book will 
hopefully add to students’ appreciation of early Christian writings, 
making clear for them the ecdesial context in which they were written. 

—-John Behr 

Stelios Ramfos, Like a Pelican in the Wilderness: Reflections on 
the Sayings of the Desert Fathers, translated by Norman Rus¬ 
sell. Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2000. 

Pp. xiii+269. $18.95 (paper). ISBN 1-885652-40-2. 

It took me forever to get through this book. Not because it’s bad 
but because it’s so good. I found myself rereading sentences and 
paragraphs and whole sections, pondering them, chewing on 
them, relishing the insights that the author was offering both about 
early Christian monasticism and about our present condition. Like 
a Pelican in the Wilderness was first published in Greece as Pelekanoi 
Eremikoi (Athens: Ekdoseis Armos, 1994). The original volume of 
480 pages represented a revision of a series of thirty lectures on the 
Alphabetical Apophthegmata or Sayings of the desert fathers and 
mothers from the fourth through the sixth centuries given by 
Stelios Ramfos at Psychikon College in Athens in 1991 and 1992. 
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This abridged version, which omits six of the original chapters, has 
been fluently translated by Norman Russell (the book reads like it 
was written originally in English), who also appends a very helpful 
“Bibliographical Note” of sources available in English. 

As Russell points out, Like a Pelican in the Wilderness “is not a 
systematic exposition of the teaching of the elders in a historical 
perspective.” Rather, “it is an attempt to engage in dialogue with 
them, to see what light they can shed on some of the central theo¬ 
logical issues of today” (p. xi). Or as Ramfos puts it in his typically 
forceful way, the desert fathers (and an occasional desert mother) 
“delineated in blood and sweat the essential features of the authentic 
Christian” (p. 1). After an introduction (“An Apologia”), Ramfos 
offers twenty-two chapters: four chapters on persons (Antony, 
Arsenius, Moses the Black, and Macarius the Great) interspersed 
among eighteen chapters on different themes (e.g., Patience, 
Humility, Silence). The authors typical method is to integrate the 
sayings into his discussion, sometimes using them as examples, 
sometimes exegeting them, and at other times offering a modern 
midrash on them. Refreshingly, Ramfos is as direct and blunt as the 
desert fathers: “we shall only find peace when God alone is within 
us. Whatever else enters is parasitic” (p. 8). 

Although Ramfos is thoroughly immersed in early monastic lit¬ 
erature, he speaks as a modern person, with modern language 
within a modern framework and with modern concerns. His main 
concern—one might say opponent—is the contemporary Ego, 
“the ruling principle of the rational soul.” “The Ego cannot bear 
desert solitude because there in the absence of confirmation it feels 
itself to be on the edge of a void” (p. 33). The Ego, Ramfos believes, 
is a deluded dictator proclaiming its own self-sufficiency. By con¬ 
trast, the desert fathers maintained that the human person (which 
Ramfos, like the Cistercian Thomas Merton, distinguishes from 
the solipsistic self) lives most naturally and fully in relationship 
with God and with others: “If the sin of our first ancestors pro¬ 
duced the egocentric individual, the gift of the fathers is the human 
person” (p. 257). 
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The aim of the early monks, then, “was not to abolish the Ego 
but to open it to grace, so that it should draw breath in communion 
and offering” (p. 36). Against “the black hole of the Ego,” the 
monks sought apatheia or “dispassion,” “independence from the 
egotistic self” (p. 126). For Ramfos and, he argues, for the desert 
mothers and fathers, the life in Christ is “a positive nihilism,” the 
destruction of the Ego. This may sound negative but it is in reality 
very positive. Through “self-abnegation, the depreciation and not 
the over-valuing of the Ego,” we find peace since only then do we 
escape the tyranny of the self. “The anchorite is not offended pri¬ 
marily by the world,” Ramfos insists, “he is offended by futility.” 
The monk—the Christian—’’needs to be part of a society which is 
more sensitive and more real and lives by unadulterated truths dif¬ 
ferent from those of the market-place, so that instead of persisting 
in what is transient he decides to seek the eschaton, the ultimately 
real” (p. 11). 

Such seeking will not be comfortable for most of us today since 
it critiques and reproves both our self-sufficient image of ourselves 
(the Ego) and our comfortable and death-dealing world (the 
market-place). But if we can get over our distrust and resentment 
and anger at someone telling us the truth, Ramfos has much to 
teach us. One of the best chapters in this volume is chapter eleven, 
“Backbiting and Forgiveness,” where Ramfos gives “several practi¬ 
cal steps” (p. 134) for combating judgmentalism and condemna¬ 
tion of others. In the next chapter, “Voluntary Poverty,” he offers a 
withering critique of our enslavement to possessions: “When the 
relative is held to be absolute and economics takes the place of God, 
avarice is proclaimed as a rational undertaking and the avaricious 
person is honored as a prudent businessman. This is the source of 
the acquisitiveness which the West has often shown in its imperial¬ 
istic expansion” (p. 139). 

Like a Pelican in the Wilderness, then, will not make for easy or 
light reading, but then neither do the desert fathers and mothers, 
nor the Bible. This is a confrontational and challenging book and 
with its confrontations and challenges represents the very best of 
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modern theological and spiritual reflection on the patristic heri¬ 
tage of the Church. Ramfos demonstrates that the Apophthegmata 
is not merely “a collection of experiential data” but is rather “a 
coherent living world” (p. 32). The abbas and ammas of the desert 
“confront us with our own responsibilities, since they invite us 
urgently to cherish the monastic original for existential reasons, 
rather than study the past for its own sake, and to extend its mean¬ 
ing into our own lives” (p. 62). “If the spiritual models they 
embody,” Ramfos insists, “are not integrated into ones life, if the 
values they exemplify do not acquire the communicable immedi¬ 
acy of bread and wine, then everything is lost and death is trium¬ 
phant” (p. 35). The mothers and fathers of the desert as life-giving 
sacrament, one which, like the sacraments of the Church, calls for 
repentance, amendment of life, and constant conversion 
(metanoia). 


—Tim Vivian 

John McGuckin, Saint Gregory ofNazianzus. An Intellec¬ 
tual Biography. Crestwood, N.Y.: SVS Press, 2001. 433 
pages, maps. Hardcover/paperback. 

Gregory ofNazianzus (329/30-390/91), also known as Gregory 
the Theologian, one of the “Hierarchs” of Orthodox Christianity 
(together with Basil of Caesarea and John Chrysostom) and 
equally well known as one of the three Cappadocian Fathers of the 
Church, has as John McGuckin aptly observes, “not been well 
served by English theological scholarship” (xxi). McGuckin s new 
intellectual biography seeks to redress this state of affairs, but it 
does a great deal more than that. McGuckin’s fine new study pres¬ 
ents “an audience larger than that comprised of devoted theological 
specialists” with a “critical introduction to the life and thought of 
Gregory in the English language” (xxv). It does so in seven chap¬ 
ters, framed by a preludium and epilogue, and supported by time¬ 
lines, maps and illustrations, discussions of editions and transla¬ 
tions and an extensive bibliography. In these chapters, McGuckin 
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modern theological and spiritual reflection on the patristic heri¬ 
tage of the Church. Ramfos demonstrates that the Apophthegmata 
is not merely “a collection of experiential data” but is rather “a 
coherent living world” (p. 32). The abbas and ammas of the desert 
“confront us with our own responsibilities, since they invite us 
urgently to cherish the monastic original for existential reasons, 
rather than study the past for its own sake, and to extend its mean¬ 
ing into our own lives” (p. 62). “If the spiritual models they 
embody,” Ramfos insists, “are not integrated into ones life, if the 
values they exemplify do not acquire the communicable immedi¬ 
acy of bread and wine, then everything is lost and death is trium¬ 
phant” (p. 35). The mothers and fathers of the desert as life-giving 
sacrament, one which, like the sacraments of the Church, calls for 
repentance, amendment of life, and constant conversion 
(metanoia). 


—Tim Vivian 

John McGuckin, Saint Gregory ofNazianzus. An Intellec¬ 
tual Biography. Crestwood, N.Y.: SVS Press, 2001. 433 
pages, maps. Hardcover/paperback. 

Gregory ofNazianzus (329/30-390/91), also known as Gregory 
the Theologian, one of the “Hierarchs” of Orthodox Christianity 
(together with Basil of Caesarea and John Chrysostom) and 
equally well known as one of the three Cappadocian Fathers of the 
Church, has as John McGuckin aptly observes, “not been well 
served by English theological scholarship” (xxi). McGuckin s new 
intellectual biography seeks to redress this state of affairs, but it 
does a great deal more than that. McGuckin’s fine new study pres¬ 
ents “an audience larger than that comprised of devoted theological 
specialists” with a “critical introduction to the life and thought of 
Gregory in the English language” (xxv). It does so in seven chap¬ 
ters, framed by a preludium and epilogue, and supported by time¬ 
lines, maps and illustrations, discussions of editions and transla¬ 
tions and an extensive bibliography. In these chapters, McGuckin 
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traces Gregorys life and the evolution of his theological thought 
from his early years in Cappadocia and Athens (In Search of a Self; 
“Then came Athens and Letters”) via his involvement in the turbu¬ 
lent Church politics of Cappadocia and the East during the reign 
of Valens (Politics and Priesthood in Cappadocia; Bishop of Sas- 
ima), to his crucial years in Constantinople from 379 to 381 (An 
Invitation to Byzantium; Archbishop of Constantinople), and his 
retirement in Arianzus (Twilight of a Poet). 

McGuckin’s task, like that of anyone interested in the figure of 
Gregory, is at once made easy and hard by the subject of his study: 
Gregory himself. It is made easy, because Gregory was an exceed¬ 
ingly prolific author, whose fame and long afterlife as one of the 
major figures of Byzantine thought results from his own immense 
and immensely sophisticated literary output. We posses 45 ora¬ 
tions, well over 14,000 verses, and a corpus of letters, which he had 
edited himself, all of which had been copied and cited with aston¬ 
ishing frequency—second only to the Scriptures—and translated 
into numerous ancient languages, preserved in a highly complex 
manuscript tradition. Moreover, in addition to providing his later 
biographers with so much material, Gregory obliged further by 
displaying in nearly all his writings an intense interest in his own 
life. But precisely this wealth of autobiographical material upon 
which a scholar may draw also contains a number of potential pit- 
falls. As McGuckin points out, all too frequently scholars have read 
Gregorys works “literalistically, taking him for the face value of his 
words—a fatal way of underestimating the subtlety of an ancient 
rhetor, who freighted every phrase with a precisely loaded nuance 
suitable for the occasion” (xxi). Instead, McGuckin rightly 
approaches Gregorys texts “as discourse,” as literary constructs, 
which he reads throughout informed by twentieth-century literary 
theory (xxv). As a result, his intellectual biography reveals Gregory 
as a man “who regarded the inner landscape of the self as the path to 
transcendent insight and earthly serenity” (xxvi), and as a theolo¬ 
gian, whose theology was intrinsically linked to the life and experi¬ 
ence of the man. 
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The Gregory who emerges in McGuckin’s pages, which are 
packed with historical detail and sensitive textual analysis with 
highly insightful readings of Gregorys use of Biblical themes and 
topoi, is a man who remained forever imprinted by the experiences 
of his youth and the constellation of the personalities in his family: 
a stern and patriarchal father who was also a bishop even though he 
had converted to Christianity later in life; a sensitive and support¬ 
ive mother who had always been Christian; a worldly and warm 
brother; and a slightly too stern yet impressively ascetic sister. In 
short, Gregory’s psyche was formed by strong persons, which shel¬ 
tered him to some degree from the harshness of everyday life, but 
also rendered his personality malleable and his character “plastic,” 
“vulnerable throughout his life to demands or expectations of 
others” (34). 

These personality traits, combined with “an explosive stubborn¬ 
ness that blew quickly but often left him with troubles”(ibid.), 
became fundamental for the man and his work. They shaped his 
reactions to the demands of priestly office, which he consistently 
sought to avoid out of a deeply felt revulsion vis-h-vis the pettiness 
of Church intrigue, whilst, however, also displaying, as McGuckin 
points out, the occasional instincts of a true politician. More 
importantly, the impressions of his early youth were also funda¬ 
mental for the shape Gregory gave, much later in his life, to the 
interpretation of the Trinity: “Gregory made it his theological life’s 
work to stand against the theological monism which had been his 
father’s ancestral tradition. ... He describes the Son of God as the 
one who proclaims and interprets the Father’s silence. ... His is a 
doctrine that teaches the full co-equal glory of the Son, in the face 
of hierarchical conceptions of paternal dignity and power. 

These were radical notions running counter to received opinion 
of the day” (9)—and it is one of McGuckin’s many contributions in 
this volume to have brought this point home with great force and 
persuasion. Finally, these personality traits also shaped Gregory’s 
celebrated friendship with Basil of Caesarea. As McGuckin points 
out, a view he shares with Neil McLynn (“Gregory of Nazianzen’s 
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Basil: The Literary Construction of a Christian Friendship,” Stad¬ 
ia Patristica 37 (2001): 178-93), the picture was much less harmo¬ 
nious than commonly understood: Gregory by no means accepted 
all that Basil had to offer (esp. 177-211), and he knew how to fight 
back even if he might have conceded the point. 

In short, McGuckin’s Gregory was a complex man and astound¬ 
ing orator, whose official career was marred, in his own admission, 
by some “nai've mistakes” (324), but who nonetheless was much 
more than simply an “ascetical archbishop ... useless to all but 
himself’”(382): he was a man who had found “external peace and 
solitude,” and who had given to posterity “the ascesis of the terrible 
insight into the soul, something he had dedicated all his life to elu¬ 
cidate ..., to the very end, a searcher and a struggler” (398). 

—Susanna Elm 

John Cassian, The Institutes. Translated by Boniface Ramsey, 

OR Ancient Christian Writers 58. Mahwah, NJ: Newman 
Press, 2000. Pp. xii+287. $34.95. ISBN 0-809-10522-5. 

With the publication of the work under review, Fr Boniface 
Ramsey has made available a completely updated English transla¬ 
tion of St John Cassians monastic works. This leaves only Cassians 
anti-Nestorian treatise, On the Incarnation (the unfortunately 
neglected Christological key to Cassian’s theology) without a con¬ 
temporary translation. Edgar Gibson translated Cassian’s writings 
as volume 11 in the second series of the great Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. But Cassian gave unflinching 
attention to awkward subjects, or subjects that would have made 
people uncomfortable in a less “enlightened” age than ours. 
Because of Cassians frankness, Gibson opted to omit the sections 
in which he dealt with sexuality. This omission distorts Cassians 
argument in the Conferences because he addresses some fundamen¬ 
tal theological questions by way of an excursus on sexuality. Like¬ 
wise, Gibsons translation omitted Book Six of the Institutes, “On 
the spirit of fornication,” though in it Cassian makes his most 
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Basil: The Literary Construction of a Christian Friendship,” Stad¬ 
ia Patristica 37 (2001): 178-93), the picture was much less harmo¬ 
nious than commonly understood: Gregory by no means accepted 
all that Basil had to offer (esp. 177-211), and he knew how to fight 
back even if he might have conceded the point. 

In short, McGuckin’s Gregory was a complex man and astound¬ 
ing orator, whose official career was marred, in his own admission, 
by some “nai've mistakes” (324), but who nonetheless was much 
more than simply an “ascetical archbishop ... useless to all but 
himself’”(382): he was a man who had found “external peace and 
solitude,” and who had given to posterity “the ascesis of the terrible 
insight into the soul, something he had dedicated all his life to elu¬ 
cidate ..., to the very end, a searcher and a struggler” (398). 
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tion of St John Cassians monastic works. This leaves only Cassians 
anti-Nestorian treatise, On the Incarnation (the unfortunately 
neglected Christological key to Cassian’s theology) without a con¬ 
temporary translation. Edgar Gibson translated Cassian’s writings 
as volume 11 in the second series of the great Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. But Cassian gave unflinching 
attention to awkward subjects, or subjects that would have made 
people uncomfortable in a less “enlightened” age than ours. 
Because of Cassians frankness, Gibson opted to omit the sections 
in which he dealt with sexuality. This omission distorts Cassians 
argument in the Conferences because he addresses some fundamen¬ 
tal theological questions by way of an excursus on sexuality. Like¬ 
wise, Gibsons translation omitted Book Six of the Institutes, “On 
the spirit of fornication,” though in it Cassian makes his most 
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explicit statements about grace and the responsibility grace entails 
(Inst. 6.5-6). These were serious shortcomings with respect to the 
first translation into English. Furthermore, Gibsons translation 
was nearly as Latinate as Cassian’s text. On this count, Ramsey’s 
translation, which is faithful to the original but not slavishly so, is a 
great advance since it reads well in English. By providing a com¬ 
plete translation, Ramsey has done a great service to readers inter¬ 
ested in early monasticism. Because of Ramsey’s useful notes, 
which refer the reader to Cassians eastern sources (a popular sub¬ 
ject since S. Marsili and H.-O. Webers monographs), and also to 
parallels in western writings, this particular translation will be very 
welcome. Indeed, Ramseys notes are so useful and thought pro¬ 
voking that the only regret his readers will have is that there are not 
more of them. 

Cassian composed his book in two parts, which we will describe 
separately. The first part is that from which Ramsey’s translation 
takes its name, “The Institutes of the Coenobium.” The “insti¬ 
tutes” to which Cassians title refers are perhaps better thought of as 
“instructions” (cf. Inst. 4.1,4.9). This first section is an invaluable 
account of how the Egyptian monks—and, in a few cases, the Pal¬ 
estinian monks as well—worked, prayed and generally went about 
their daily lives, all of which Cassian witnessed during his pro¬ 
longed stay in Egypt. For a long time, Cassian’s account has been a 
primary source for historians of the Desert Fathers, though lately a 
healthy interest in the Pachomian texts and writings of Shenoute, 
which describe monastic establishments in Tabenna, Phbow and 
other villages in Upper Egypt, has supplemented Cassian’s witness 
to life at Kellia and Scetis in Lower Egypt. For those who are not 
interested in comparative history of Egyptian monasticism, the 
Institutes still has the appeal of presenting lively anecdotes about 
the doings and sayings of notable figures. At his conclusion to the 
first portion of the treatise, Cassian gives us a foretaste of the abbas’ 
conferences he will later relate at length, by recounting a lesson that 
he heard Abba Pinufius deliver to a novice (Inst. 4.32—43; cf. Conf. 
20.1.1, where Cassian entitles this passage, “How the renunciants 
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should be instructed”). Where the anecdotes Cassian relates in this 
book differ from those of the later book is primarily in Cassian’s use 
of the first person. Throughout the Conferences, Cassian effectively 
hides in the shadow of his traveling companion, Germanus. But in 
the Institutes, Cassian speaks from his own experience and with his 
own authority. It is precisely this experience and Cassian’s gift for 
relating it that earned him his place, as Abba Kassian the Roman, in 
Greek “Sayings” literature like the Apophthegmata Patrum, the 
Synagoge of Paul Evergetinos, and the Philokalia. 

The second section of Cassian’s book presents his reworking of 
the Evagrian scheme of the “Remedies for the Eight Principle 
Vices.” This section of Cassian’s book is famously responsible for 
bearing Evagrius’ “eight principle thoughts” to the Latin West 
where, under the influence of Gregory the Great, they would 
become the canonical “seven deadly sins.” Together with a keen 
diagnosis of spiritual morbidity, Cassian offers a regimen for restor¬ 
ing spiritual health. On both counts, he is profoundly indebted to 
Evagrius—though he does not spare a word to acknowledge the fact. 
This section appears somewhat disjoined from the first because 
Cassian makes a very abrupt transition from talking about external 
aspects of the monastic life to talking about the inner experience of 
sin and redemption. But I think Ramsey exaggerates slightly when 
he assesses the disjunction. He writes, “The purpose of the first 
four books (dealing with the institutes and the rules) and that of 
the remaining eight (dealing with the vices) are quite different 
from one another, and no attempt is even made to reconcile them” 
(p. 4). The undeniable difference between the two sections of the 
book notwithstanding, we will recognize the book’s unity if we 
recall that the dynamic of Cassian’s thought habitually runs from 
external to internal (cf. Cassian’s approach to teaching about 
prayer: Inst. 2.9.1, 3; Conf. preface 5). So it comes as no surprise 
that after treating the external practices of monastic life at length in 
the first part, he would turn to the spiritual combat in the second 
part. This shift brings Cassian much closer to the concerns that will 
dominate the Conferences, where practice is largely taken for 
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granted. Here, by contrast, the “rules of the Egyptians” still loom 
large (cf. Inst. 5.3). 

As we have come to expect, Ramseys translation is excellent. He 
has a great talent for interpreting Cassian’s prolix style in a way that 
is accessible and yet faithful to the original. He also has a talent for 
drawing from contemporary vocabulary without lapsing into vulgar 
misrepresentation. An example from Cassian’s description of the 
monks’ garb bears this out. Cassian has just alleged that Elijah was a 
biblical prototype for wearing distinctive clothing, and pointed to 
the story of Ahaziah who recognized Elijah from a messenger’s terse 
description (2 Kg 1:8). The Latin runs,"... zonae uidelicet indicio 
et hirsuti incultique corporis specie uirum Dei indubitanter agno- 
scens, eo quod istud ei inter tot Israhelitici populi milia commoranti 
cultus proprii uelut quoddam inpressum speciale signum perpetuo 
cohaereret” (Inst. 1.1.3). Here is Ramsey’s translation: “He clearly 
recognized the man of God by his belt and the hairy and unkempt 
aspect of his body because, among so many thousands of Israelites, 
this particular style was always associated with him; it was as it were 
a kind of trademark of his” (p. 21). Notable here are Ramsey’s deci¬ 
sion to treat the subordinate clause that would have been altogether 
unwieldy in English as a new sentence; and his inspired translation 
of “uelut quoddam inpressum”—“as it were a kind of trademark of 
his.” His translation captures the vitality of Cassian’s work very 
effectively. It is a pleasure to read. Fr Ramsey has successfully ren¬ 
dered a subtle and important work into approachable, idiomatic 
English, for which he deserves our gratitude. 

—Augustine Casiday 

Norman Russell, Cyril of Alexandria. London & New York: 
Routledge, 2000. Pp. x+272. $25.99. Paper. ISBN 0-415- 
18251-4. 

Cyril of Alexandria has deserved better from the scholarly world 
than he has usually received. Presented as a wily manipulator of 
ecclesiastical power, Cyril’s character has often seemed suspect; 
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granted. Here, by contrast, the “rules of the Egyptians” still loom 
large (cf. Inst. 5.3). 

As we have come to expect, Ramseys translation is excellent. He 
has a great talent for interpreting Cassian’s prolix style in a way that 
is accessible and yet faithful to the original. He also has a talent for 
drawing from contemporary vocabulary without lapsing into vulgar 
misrepresentation. An example from Cassian’s description of the 
monks’ garb bears this out. Cassian has just alleged that Elijah was a 
biblical prototype for wearing distinctive clothing, and pointed to 
the story of Ahaziah who recognized Elijah from a messenger’s terse 
description (2 Kg 1:8). The Latin runs,"... zonae uidelicet indicio 
et hirsuti incultique corporis specie uirum Dei indubitanter agno- 
scens, eo quod istud ei inter tot Israhelitici populi milia commoranti 
cultus proprii uelut quoddam inpressum speciale signum perpetuo 
cohaereret” (Inst. 1.1.3). Here is Ramsey’s translation: “He clearly 
recognized the man of God by his belt and the hairy and unkempt 
aspect of his body because, among so many thousands of Israelites, 
this particular style was always associated with him; it was as it were 
a kind of trademark of his” (p. 21). Notable here are Ramsey’s deci¬ 
sion to treat the subordinate clause that would have been altogether 
unwieldy in English as a new sentence; and his inspired translation 
of “uelut quoddam inpressum”—“as it were a kind of trademark of 
his.” His translation captures the vitality of Cassian’s work very 
effectively. It is a pleasure to read. Fr Ramsey has successfully ren¬ 
dered a subtle and important work into approachable, idiomatic 
English, for which he deserves our gratitude. 

—Augustine Casiday 

Norman Russell, Cyril of Alexandria. London & New York: 
Routledge, 2000. Pp. x+272. $25.99. Paper. ISBN 0-415- 
18251-4. 

Cyril of Alexandria has deserved better from the scholarly world 
than he has usually received. Presented as a wily manipulator of 
ecclesiastical power, Cyril’s character has often seemed suspect; 
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criticized for rigidity against his opponent Nestorius while utiliz¬ 
ing questionable terminology himself, Cyril has come off as pro¬ 
foundly flawed. Beyond that, until recently, little of Cyrils 
impressive corpus has appeared in English: the only longer work 
available until this volume has been John McGuckin’s recently 
published English version of On the Unity of Christ (SVS Press, 
1995). The volume under review contributes to scholarship on 
Cyril in both regards: on the one hand, it redresses the mis¬ 
perceptions of Cyril of Alexandria, offering a more nuanced view 
of the influential leader of the church of Alexandria; on the other, 
this volume presents extended passages from several of Cyrils hith¬ 
erto neglected texts. 

In his lengthy introduction (60 pp.), Norman Russell quickly 
rehearses what is known of Cyril’s early life up to his election as the 
successor of his uncle, Theophilus, as bishop of Alexandria. Then 
the author moves more deliberately through the way Cyril used his 
office, assessing that always against the political context then pre¬ 
vailing in Alexandria and in the Roman Empire at large. In so 
doing, Russell does not attempt to whitewash Cyril, exonerating 
him from responsibility for what he himself instigated or what 
transpired during his tenure as the leading churchman in Alexan¬ 
dria; however, by putting what happened in context, Russell shows 
that much of the suspicion of Cyril’s character is misplaced. 

Russell then offers an assessment of Cyril as an exegete and a doc¬ 
trinal controversialist. The author points out that Cyril was a quite 
respectable exegete, one devoted to the history of redemption in a 
manner reminiscent of Irenaeus (especially in the orientation on 
Christ as the recapitulator of all that took place in Adam). As well, 
Cyril played a significant role in opposing the teachings of the Neo- 
Arian, Eunomius. As against him, Cyril presented sophisticated 
arguments that God is and must unquestionably be incomprehensi¬ 
ble, and that, while we can rely on what God has revealed about him¬ 
self as true, even divine revelation to human beings can never be dis¬ 
cursive. Russell presents the significant role metaphor and analogy 
played in Cyril’s thought in this regard, but the author points out 
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that the Alexandrian bishop recognized the need for careful elucida¬ 
tion of divine revelation through precise thought, as well. 

Predictably, Russell devotes considerable space to the contro¬ 
versy with Nestorius. Extensive quotation from the correspon¬ 
dence between the two helps to indicate the legitimacy of Cyril’s 
early suspicions as more than the rivalry between Alexandria and 
Antioch, given further impetus by tension between Alexandria and 
Constantinople. As Russell carefully presents the course of the con¬ 
troversy, Nestorius comes off as considerably less than the naive 
unfortunate who was done in by the wily bishop of Alexandria: 
rather, the Constantinopolitan bishop showed rigidity in thought 
and relationship with others which exacerbated the situation, vir¬ 
tually inviting the conflict with Cyril (which the latter, admittedly, 
seemed only too happy to provide). As Russell opens up the contro¬ 
versy, the reader comes to see the wisdom of the decision ultimately 
achieved to condemn Nestorius’ teaching; the further discussion of 
Cyril’s interchanges with John of Antioch indicates the concilia¬ 
tory approach the bishop of Alexandria could take when he had 
confidence that the other side was arguing in good faith. The intro¬ 
duction concludes with a brief discussion of Cyril’s legacy, both as 
faithful teacher and as the excuse taken by Alexandrian successors 
to posit monophysitism. 

This introduction is itself a sound and valuable contribution to 
studies on Cyril. It offers a balanced, nuanced portrayal of the 
bishop of Alexandria which should effectively respond to many of 
the misunderstandings that have been generated and passed on 
about Cyril of Alexandria. By itself, the introduction would be 
worth the price of the book. 

Russell’s volume goes on, though, to offer several selections from 
Cyril. Extended sections appear from Cyril’s commentaries on 
Isaiah and on John (each section about 25 pages in length). Russell 
has presented passages from Isaiah which explicitly anticipate the 
coming of Christ; in these passages Cyril manifests his way of deal¬ 
ing typologically and allegorically with the text, all with a fine sense 
of fulfillment in Christ and the worship of the church. In the pas- 
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sages from the Gospel of John, Russell offers several which speak to 
the wonder of the Eucharist; Cyril’s exegesis is insightful, humble, 
and moving as he sets forth the mystery of feeding on the body and 
blood of Christ. 

Two sections follow from the controversy with Nestorius: these 
are “Against Nestorius” and “An Explanation of the Twelve Chap¬ 
ters.” The first shows Cyril responding carefully to Nestorius’ own 
words and arguments, picking them apart, showing the absurdities 
to which they would lead, and setting forth a perspective in line 
with the tradition of the church. In this, Cyril comes across as hard¬ 
hitting, resolutely unwilling to allow carelessness to defile teaching 
or respect for office to excuse error. In the second, Cyril offers a 
gentler presentation, designed to answer the suspicions some in the 
entourage of John of Antioch had regarding Cyril’s attacks on 
Nestorius. Cyril manifests a remarkably conciliatory approach in 
this document, given its historical context in one of the most tense 
segments of the controversy; however, the same document shows 
him resolutely unwilling to bend on the main issues. The final 
selection, “Against Julian,” presents Cyril’s attempt to respond to 
the challenge offered by the orientation of the recently deceased 
apostate emperor. This selection shows that, gifted as Cyril 
unquestionably was, he was also limited: “Against Julian” defends 
Christianity, indeed, but it remains a relatively pedestrian treat¬ 
ment, far below the insightfulness Cyril manifested as an exegete 
and a controversialist. 

This volume is a welcome addition to patristic studies. It chal¬ 
lenges many attitudes toward Cyril, showing them to be unfair, 
both to the politico-historical situation in which Cyril lived and to 
the bishop of Alexandria himself. With the extensive material pre¬ 
sented in English, this book offers much more for interested stu¬ 
dents to read by Cyril. In both regards, this volume is a valuable 
contribution to scholarship. It is warmly recommended. 


—-James R. Payton, Jr. 
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Hilarion Alfeyev, The Spiritual World of Isaac the Syrian. 

Cistercian Studies Series, Number 175. Kalamazoo, MI & 

Spencer, MA: Cistercian Publications, 2000. Pp. 321. 

“At last,” writes Bishop Kallistos Ware in his foreword to this second 
book by Fr Hilarion Alfeyev, “we have at our disposal a single book in 
English, offering us a balanced and comprehensive overview of 
St Isaacs life, background, and teaching” (11). The bishops excla¬ 
mation is well taken. One of the extraordinary lacunae in the study 
of Eastern Christianity is the lack, up to now, of any major study of 
Isaac of Nineveh (f c.700) in any Western language. Even articles are 
very, very few and far between. True, English speakers have at their 
disposal a couple of excellent translations: Dana Millers from the 
Greek (though with reference to the Syriac), published some years ago 
by Holy Transfiguration Monastery in Brookline, and, more recendy, 
Sebastian Brocks translation of the Second Part of Isaacs Discourses, 
never rendered into Greek, published recendy in two volumes by the 
series, Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium. Both editions, 
Miller s and Brocks, come with extensive and very valuable introduc¬ 
tions, but, up until Alfeyev, no one had set out to provide a synoptic 
overview or, as in the case of this book, virtually an anthology as well, 
of Isaacs thought. This lacuna is all the more astonishing in view of 
Isaacs importance for the subsequent history of Eastern Christian 
thought and mysticism, and of his popularity in the West after the fif¬ 
teenth century. Yet, perhaps owing to the facts that he writes in a com¬ 
paratively obscure language, Syriac, and that his version of Syriac is 
generally acknowledged as very difficult, the scholarly and even popu¬ 
lar literature devoted to him is practically non-existent. It may be that 
Alfeyevs book will prove to have broken the ice. 

The long citations from Isaac himself, which all together com¬ 
prise nearly half the book’s three hundred pages, provide ample 
opportunity for the saint to work his magic on the reader. He surely 
worked it on me, who filled pages of notes and a couple score 
notecards (not for this review, but with an eye toward other pro¬ 
jects) as I worked my way through the book, alternately edified and 
astonished from one end to the other. 
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The Spiritual World is not a scholarly monograph like Alfeyev’s 
recent book on Symeon the New Theologian (reviewed below). 
Learned footnotes, disputations, extended professorial discussions 
and debate over influences and sources—all of this is kept to an 
absolute minimum. As Bishop Kallistos remarks, “Wisely, 
Fr Hilarion Alfeyev has allowed Isaac to speak for himself... [and 
his] true voice can be plainly heard” (12). Following thus an intro¬ 
duction which sets Isaac in his context in the East Syrian 
(“Nestorian”) Church by lightly sketching his life, writings, and 
sources (14—34), Alfeyev moves to the eight chapters comprising 
the body of the book. The first (35-60) sets out the great lines of 
Isaacs thought: the love of God, the structure of the created world 
(featuring Isaac’s admiration of the Dionysian hierarchies and 
comcomitant portrait of the world as a temple), the Incarnation as 
revelation of the God who is love, and deification—a word Isaac 
does not use, but whose substance he (like Ephrem before him) 
conveys chiefly through, again, the language of temple and divine 
indwelling—as the intended goal of humanity. The following 
chapters work through the stages of the Christian life as Isaac lived 
and experienced it, that is, as a solitary monk, a hermit. Chapter 
two (61—89) thus lays out “The Way of the Solitary,” touching on 
the traditional, Syriac monastic terminology Isaac deploys—for 
example, ihidaya (single, solitary) and qeiama (covenant, vow)— 
together with his emphasis on silence ( shelyuta) and the ministry 
{teshmeshta) of the monk’s life of prayer as participation in the 
angelic liturgy and anticipation of the eschaton. “Trials on the way 
to God” (91-109), chapter three, deals lightly with the struggle 
against passions and temptations. The cultivation of the virtues is 
summed up in chapter four, “Humility” (111-28), to which Isaac 
assigns an exalted place, indeed, as a truly supernatural gift, a liken¬ 
ing to Christ, the very “raiment” of our Lord’s divinity—expres¬ 
sions that hark back through prior tradition to the kenosis of 
Phillipians 2:6-11. 

Humility appears to mark a kind of boundary-line for Isaac 
between human striving and divine grace. “Tears” (129-42), the 
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subject of chapter five, likewise signal the “birth-pangs of the spiri¬ 
tual infant” (136-37) as at once indicating the recognition of sin 
and so bitter tears of repentance, on the one hand, and the transi¬ 
tion to a life in grace (the sweet tears), on the other. Cultivation of 
that life is the subject of the books longest chapter, number six “On 
Prayer” (143-216), reflecting St Isaacs own ruling focus on the 
“conversation with God.” Here we find extensive discussion (and 
insistence) on the outward forms of prayer (daily office, standing, 
prostrations, spiritual reading), a fascinating analysis with accom¬ 
panying citations of Isaac’s theology of the Cross (163-73) both as 
icon and as link between heaven and earth, and between the Old 
Testament and the eschaton (with the latter pair framed by the 
vocabulary of the tabernacle and abiding within it of the Shekinah ), 
together with his stress on intercession in the fashion of the 
Eucharistic anaphora (205-7) and characterization of “true prayer” 
as a standing before God “in the dark cloud of his glory” like the 
angels (212). There is, however, for Isaac a step beyond “pure 
prayer”: the “wonder” of “The Life in God,” which forms the sub¬ 
ject of chapter seven (217-68). Here we return to “silence,” the 
“dark cloud,” and the “sudden” visitation of God’s Presence, and, 
with these themes, to very frequent reminiscences of Dionysius 
Areopagites (218-23). Along the way, Alfeyev provides an intro¬ 
duction, accompanied by extensive quotations, to Isaac’s technical 
vocabulary for this highest, and very rare stage of Christian life: 
contemplation {te’oriya, borrowed from the Greek theoria ), visions 
(hezwe ), insights (sukkale), and revelations (galyane), together with 
overshadowing ( magganuta ), wonder ( temha , Isaac’s equivalent to 
the Greek ekstasis), and the various stages of knowledge {id’ata) 
which culminate in the knowing which is “unknowing,” recalling 
again Dionysius in Mystical Theology 1.3. 

The book’s concluding chapter, “The Life of the Age to Come” 
(269-97), returns to the opening discussion of Isaac’s insistence on 
God as love. Here attention is devoted, following a brief account 
(270-73) of the monk’s duty to meditate on the age to come, to 
Isaac’s belief in universal salvation. For him, God who is love 
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cannot be overcome by sin, nor will the divine mercy prove power¬ 
less even for the demons. Like his contemporary, Maximus the 
Confessor, Isaac understands the divine love to be at once the joy of 
the blessed and the (for Isaac, though not for Maximus) temporary 
torment of the damned. All is God’s love, and hell is therefore a 
teaching device (283-91), “akind of purgatory,” in Alfeyev swords 
(290-91). Further, Isaac “resented the widespread opinion that the 
majority [of people] ... will be punished in hell” (294). For him, 
this is “blasphemy.” Only the most hardened sinners will be 
obliged to enter the Gehenna of fire, and then only for a time. This 
does not, however, vitiate ascetical striving for Isaac. Separation 
from God is the only true suffering, a judgment begun in this life 
and only revealed (again temporarily) at the eschaton. The whole 
purpose of Christian living is to know and to love the loving God. 
Alfeyev concludes by observing that Isaacs unusual—but not 
unheard of (cf. Origen, Gregory Nyssa, Diodore of Tarsus, and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia)—understanding of the last things 
derives from his deepest experiences, his knowledge of and 
encounter with God’s presence (293). 

Only the most grace-proof could fail to be moved by this book. 
Isaac is himself cause for “wonder,” a note echoed at the beginning 
by Bishop Kallistos account of his own growing love for this desert 
hermit (9-12), and at book’s end by what I take to be an autobio¬ 
graphical account, phrased in the third person, of Alfeyev’s own 
love affair with the saint, which began during the author’s novitiate 
(299). It is hard not to love this old man of the desert. “He speaks,” 
wrote the Catholicos Yuhanna ibn Barsai, “the language of the 
heavenly ones” (28). Yet, in this admiring phrase from an eighth- 
century prelate of the “Nestorian” Church, we are in fact at the 
edges of a certain controversy around Isaac, one which we know 
little about, save that it was there. Likewise, and much more clearly, 
we know of controversies around—and even condemnations 
launched against—other remarkable figures in the spiritual litera¬ 
ture of the East Syrians: Martyrius (or Sahdona), Joseph the Seer, 
and especially the luminous John of Dalyatha, three of whose horn- 
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ilies found a home in the Greek edition of Isaac under the latter’s 
name, and who so amazingly anticipates the fourteenth-century, 
Byzantine Hesychasts. All three came under censure, and the cen¬ 
sure appears to have been related to their insistence on the possibil¬ 
ity of deification, on its reality not just in the world to come, but 
even now, however partially and momentarily. They appear to have 
run up against the strict school theology begun by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and carried on enthusiatically by Theodore’s admirers 
in the Church of the East. Alfeyev devotes some space to this ques¬ 
tion (54-59), seeing in Isaacs traditional language of a “mingling” 
of God and man in Christ “a way of overcoming the extremes of 
dyophysitism,” of breaking down “the sharp boundaries between 
God and creation which are a characteristic of the strongly dyo- 
physite position of the Church of the East” (58), but, were this 
book the sort of scholarly investigation that it does not pretend to 
be, the question could easily have been pursued further. 

Obviously, too, St Isaac poses questions for those of us whose 
inheritance lies on the other side of the line dividing Nestorius 
from Cyril of Alexandria. Isaac clearly appears to have stretched the 
possibilities of “Nestorian” Christology and soteriology, but even 
so, and just as clearly, he made them the vehicle of a spirituality— 
indeed, of a vibrant witness—that generations of “Orthodox,” 
whether Chalcedonian or non-Chalcedonian, have rejoiced in 
acknowledging as the substance of their own faith and hope. We 
both call him saint, and rightly so, and we venerate his image, seek 
his intercessions, ask his counsel, and learn from him, and we have 
both been doing so for over sixty generations. Does this not raise a 
little question over the nature and necessity of the Christological 
Controversy that wracked the whole Church in all the East for 
three hundred years, and that left behind it three separate commu¬ 
nities of Nicene Christians continually at each others’ throats until 
the armies of Islam swept up and over them all? Is there not, on the 
other hand, some little hope of ultimate reconciliation in, say, the 
story of Fr Matta al Meskin, a devout Copt who retired to a desert 
cave around 1950 armed with an Arabic translation of the scrip- 
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tures, the Kadloubovsky-Palmer selections from the Philokalia , 
and Wensinck’s eccentric English rendering of Isaacs Discourses, 
and who, from that retreat and with those sources, emerged from 
his cave to lead the renewal of Coptic monasticism, and contribute 
to the vital renewal of the whole Egyptian Church, that are both 
still under way today? A revered “Monophysite” monk is shaped by 
Isaac, an equally revered abbot of Mt Athos (Archimandrite 
Vasseilios) sings Isaacs praises to the point of near incoherence, and 
both thus, the “Monophysite” and the Orthodox, find in this sev¬ 
enth-century “Nestorian” the very wellsprings of the Faith. Nor is 
their discovery an illusion. They are right. Isaac is a voice of the 
great tradition, a witness of the living Voice, of the undying Flame, 
of the light and life of the Risen One handed down the generations 
by his Spirit. Yet what does this say in turn about our divisions, 
about the conciliar definitions and counter-definitions, the anath¬ 
emas and counter-anathemas? I for one am certainly not prepared 
to say that the precisions in theological vocabulary resulting from 
the controversies of the fifth through seventh centuries are worth¬ 
less, or meaningless, but I do wonder, given the “wonder” of Isaac, 
how absolute a value we are obliged to accord our terminological 
advances, particularly when we find in him an exemplar par excel¬ 
lence of “embodied theosis,” which is to say, of that very possibility 
and promise which all those disputes—speaking from the Cyrillian 
side of the line—were intended to defend and preserve. Isaac is not 
only wonderful and holy. He is also disturbing. I have no answers 
to this puzzle, but I do cherish the suspicion that our Lord expects 
us to mull it over a bit. Perhaps he has left us this saint as a kind of 
gentle question mark placed over some of our certainties. Not over 
the essential ones, for Isaac himself is proof of those, but perhaps 
over others that we—and not God—have declared certain. May he 
grant that his Isaac disturb us all, and that we as a result grow in that 
Love which the saint never tired of praising. Grace and peace, too, 
to the author, who has made the holy man so much more available 
to us with this splendid book. 


—Alexander (Golitzin) 
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Hilarion Alfeyev, StSymeon the New Theologian and Ortho¬ 
dox Tradition. Oxford/NY: Oxford University Press, 2000. 

Pp. xiv+338. 

This is the doctoral dissertation of a young Russian theologian 
working under the direction of Bishop Kallistos Ware at Oxford. 
Father Hilarion Alfeyev is a star of the first magnitude in the rising 
constellation of Orthodox scholars who have published in recent 
years, and his is one of a growing number of dissertations in 
patristics and Early Church published by Oxford University in the 
recently inaugurated series, Oxford Early Christian Studies, under 
the general editorship of Andrew Louth and Gillian Clark. The 
aim of this book is to present St Symeon the New Theologian 
(+1022) as fully representative of the Orthodox tradition: learned 
in the scriptures, formed by the liturgy, informed by monastic liter¬ 
ature and the fathers, and the faithful disciple of an illumined elder, 
St Symeon the Pious, both receiving from the latter and handing 
on his teaching to his own disciples, notably to St Nicetas Stethatos 
(t c.1090). 

The book proceeds topically, covering Symeon’s ties to the 
monastic tradition of the Stoudios, his reading in the scriptures, 
liturgical texts, and dependence on the elder Symeon in Part I, 
“The Historical, Monastic, Liturgical, and Scriptural Background 
of St Symeon the New Theologian” (9-123). Part II, “St Symeon 
the New Theologian and the Patristic Tradition of the Orthdox 
Church” (125-270), moves to detailed consideration of Symeon’s 
theology against its patristic background under the headings: 
“Cycle of Daily Readings” (127-42), arguing that Symeon’s sched¬ 
ule provided him with ample reading time, and pointing to the 
likely materials for his study, including scriptures, hagiography, 
and patristic texts—either complete, or in florilegia ; “Triadological 
Polemic” (143-54), particularly with Hymn 21 and the Theobgical 
Discourses in mind, and against the background of medieval 
Byzantine debates; “St Symeon’s Theology based on the Church 
Fathers” (155-74), with special attention to apophatic theology, 
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the names of God, and the divine light; “The Patristic Basis of 
St Symeons Anthropology” (175-90), attending to Symeons under¬ 
standing of the human being as imago trinitatis, and to his great 
emphasis on theosir, “The Patristic Background of St Symeons Ecclesi- 
ology” (191—207), dealing particularly with its cosmic thrust, 
together with questions of hierarchy and authority; and finally an 
omnibus chapter, “Some Aspects of St Symeons Asceticism and 
Mysticism with Patristic Parallels (208-70), where Alfeyev returns 
with especial attention to questions bearing on the visio dei luminis 
and Symeons traditional vocabulary of mystical experience, 
including light, ecstasy, and—once more—deification. The “Con¬ 
clusions” (272-87) rehearse the books findings, and then devote a 
few interesting pages to Symeons “afterlife,” noting particularly his 
importance for subsequent movements of monastic renewal 
throughout the Orthodox world, and lending rare attention to his 
popularity in Russia from as early as the fourteenth century. 

There were a number of things which I found new and very 
helpful in this book, and for which I am grateful to its author. 
These were, first, Alfeyevs emphasis on Symeons Studite back¬ 
ground, received through the elder Symeon, together with his 
dependence on the latter as personal guide whose own main 
themes he would go on to echo at greater length (102—23). Second, 
there is Alfeyevs related clarification of something that has always 
struck me, and a number of other commentators, as odd or even 
silly: Nicetas Stethatos’ recourse, in his Life of Symeon, to the lan¬ 
guage of iconoclasm in order to describe the attack of Stephen of 
Nicomedia on the New Theologians veneration of his elder. Obvi¬ 
ously, one thinks, Stephen was not an iconoclast in the eighth-cen¬ 
tury sense, and Symeon was surely being a little bold in instituting 
a cult of his master, so what could Nicetas’ appeal to a long-ago 
controversy be other than pious overkill? Not so, replies Alefeyev, 
for what was what at stake in the contest between the New Theolo¬ 
gian and the Chancellor was the notion of the saint as both living 
icon and present possibility: “Only the accent in the argument had 
been removed, from the veneration of [painted] icons to the vener- 
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ation of the [contemporary] saints” (140). This is indeed a kind of 
summation of Symeons entire message, as expressed later in the 
book, “that the foundation stone of tradition is nothing else but the 
direct relationship between God and the human person,” and thus 
that “true tradition is unimaginable unless mystical experience 
stands behind it” (224). It is the entire human being, soul and 
body, who is called to be the “true icon of the Creator” (184) or, as 
Nicetas refers to his master, “embodied theosis ” (cited in 261)—a 
phrase to which I shall be returning below. For now, let me point, 
third, to Alfeyevs singling out of the importance of the hagio- 
graphic tradition for Symeon, surely a key, particularly in light of 
his own experience with Symeon the Elder, to his understanding of 
Christianity as the living and “golden chain” of the saints, as the 
flame of the Spirit passed on without break from one generation to 
another. Fourth and last, I would underline Alfeyev s fascinating, if 
sadly too brief, remarks on St Symeons presence, and steady popu¬ 
larity, in Russia: “from that time [i.e., the fourteenth century] 
Symeon became one of the most widely read Byzantine authors in 
Russia,” and that that part of the New Theologians works which 
appear most frequently in the Slavonic manuscripts are his hymns, 
“his most mystical works” (278). 

This is simply the best introduction to Symeon presendy extant in 
English, and it rivals the best I know of available in any other lan¬ 
guage. Serious students of the New Theologian will be obliged to 
begin here. What criticisms I do have to offer—and other scholars, 
such as John McGuckin (with whom Alfeyev quarrels on occasion), 
will doubtless find different points of disagreement—are very mild 
and lie, moreover, in the area of my own past and present research. 
To keep things brief, let me touch here on two Church fathers and 
two related issues, one general and one specific. The fathers are 
Dionysius Areopagites and the anonymous author of the Macarian 
Homilies', the general issue is the matter of divine light and transfigu¬ 
ration in view of ancient Jewish traditions; and the one specific quib¬ 
ble deals with St Symeons handling of Ephesians 4:13, particularly 
the phrase, “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
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The matter of Dionysius’ presence or non-presence in Symeon 
has been an issue of mild and peripheral scholarly debate for over a 
century. In reading Alfeyev’s handling of this question, I was 
reminded of something Andrew Louth wrote a few years ago on the 
Dionysian presence in the Iconoclastic Controversy: “[Dionysius] 
remains very much in the background. But he always seems to be in 
the background.” The same appears to me to be case here, both in 
Symeon himself and in Alfeyev’s analysis. What is quite striking, 
though, is the latter’s ambivalence toward this quiet but real ubiq¬ 
uity. On the one hand, Alfeyev acknowledges the Dionysian pres¬ 
ence, on occasion even forcefully, for example on apophaticism, 
where Symeon is “very close” to Dionysius (167 and 270), or on 
the divine names (161 ff.), or on theosis (184 and 258), or on 
Symeon’s reading of the symbolism of the Church’s worship in Eth¬ 
ical Discourse 14 (98), or in his presentation of mystical ecstasy 
(242-93). On the other hand, and much more emphatically, we 
are informed that Symeon differed with Dionysius on the Eucha¬ 
rist (95); that the Dionysian presence in his works cannot be 
proven (129); that Symeon’s understanding of hierarchy is “for¬ 
eign” to the Dionysian (198); that the New Theologian had noth¬ 
ing to do with the famous (and I think hugely overblown) Diony¬ 
sian mysticism of “darkness” (173 and 235); and finally that, for 
whatever reason, Nicetas Stethatos, Symeon’s disciple, biographer, 
and editor, was oddly “more dependent on Dionysius than on 
Symeon, in spite of his high veneration” for the latter (275, n.9). 

Some years ago I wrote an article for this Quarterly pointing out 
at some considerable length the reasons why Dionysius, Symeon, 
and Nicetas should be considered together, why it is not at all 
strange that we should find a pronounced and explicit Dionysian 
presence in Stethatos, and indeed why the latter was in this regard, 
as in so many other ways, the faithful disciple of his elder. Now, 
Alfeyev cites that article (129, n. 18), but certainly does not reply to 
it. He instead carries on repeating the same opinions that the article 
was intended to address. Might he be trying to protect his pet from 
too close an association with my pet? The Areopagite has, after all, a 
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kind of dubious quality for many modern Orthodox scholars, who 
take the generally prevailing disdain for Dionysius—Neoplatonist 
fraud, doubtful Christian, etc., etc.—in modern patristic studies 
more seriously than they should. Poor Dionysius! and poor Nicetas! 
Yet, even given Alfeyevs reluctance, the number of appearances that 
the Areopagite makes in this monograph should by themselves pro¬ 
vide us with some hint that Nicetas was not jilting his master, but 
rather that he was accentuating the prominence of a Church father 
who was of considerable importance for Symeon as well. 

Macarius, to accord this anonymous saint the name he was post¬ 
humously awarded, is another figure whom I think might have 
been used to better advantage, though this would have meant step¬ 
ping a little bit outside the scholarly mainstream, or, since the 
Macarian echoes (though not precise quotations) have long been 
noted in Symeon, taking a stand. It is at once a virtue and a defect 
of Alfeyevs book that it is scrupulously careful, even cautious, 
reflecting in those characteristics the typical marks of a doctoral 
dissertation. While it is true that Macarius is cited a number of 
times as one of Symeon s possible sources, e.g., on the divine light 
(229-30), ecstasy (244), dispassion (251), and theosis (259), I 
think that a bit more might have been said, particularly on the 
divine light. Arguably more frequently and more emphatically 
than any other of St Symeon’s predecessors, Macarius is explicit on 
the subject of the light as divine and uncreated, and so anticipates 
Symeon. Alfeyev cites in particular from the first, fourth, and 
eighth homilies in the more familiar Collection II, The Fifty Spiri¬ 
tual Homilies, but even more striking passages were available to 
him in Collection I, edited thirty years ago for GCS by H. 
Berthold, where, especially in homilies seventeen and fifty-eight, 
Macarius takes express issue with the suggestion that the light of 
illumination is a product of the intellect, a noema. It is not, he 
replies, but is rather a “divine light [phos theion ] shining essentially 
and substantially [en ousia kai hypostaset\ in the hearts of the faith¬ 
ful,” a “divine and essential [ousiodes] light” (17.1.3), or, in the 
fifty-eighth homily, “a substantial [ hypostatikori\ light” (58.2.1). 
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Given the frequency of ousiodes and even of hypostatikon in refer¬ 
ence to the light that we find in Symeon, together with his own 
similar efforts to defend his position with regard to it, these are 
surely texts of the first importance. The more I read in both fathers, 
the more I am persuaded that the New Theologian must have had 
some direct acquaintance with Macarius. There are still other par¬ 
allels which are just as striking as the ones I cited, and to which I 
hope one day to devote further study. 

Turning to my two other items, here I really cannot fault 
Fr Hilarion at all. There are not many scholars who are looking 
much into the Second Temple era for the Jewish roots of Christian 
doctrine and mysticism, and next to none who are seeking to apply 
that research to the doctrine of deification and the mysticism of 
light which are so prominent in—indeed, arguably at the very core 
of—Orthdodox tradition. Take, for example, the oft-repeated and 
(I think) originally Protestant assertion that the scriptures place pri¬ 
mary emphasis on the hearing of Gods word, while primacy 
accorded to vision is a very Greek (i.e., pagan) approach. Yet, while 
this may be true of certain books in the Bible, such as Deuteronomy 
and the Deuteronomistic histories, it is not at all the case in others, 
for example the “Priestly” source of the Penteteuch, the Psalms, or a 
number of the prophets. “My eyes have seen the King,” says Isaiah, 
and Ezekiel likewise is shown God’s chariot throne. One Jewish 
scholar has written of “the overwhelmingly visual character of early 
[i.e., biblical and immediately post-biblical] Jewish mystic experi¬ 
ence...The revelations in the great mystic passages of the Bible are 
almost entirely visual” (M. S. Cohen, The Shi ur Qomah: Liturgy and 
Theurgy in pre-KabbalisticJewish Mysticism, 105). Visions abound in 
the large body of intertestamental literature which was preserved 
almost exclusively by Christians, many—and from the fourth cen¬ 
tury on, perhaps most—of whom were monks. 

This strikes me as having direct relevance to Symeon’s predeces¬ 
sors, and even perhaps to the New Theologian himself. Hence, for 
example, the latter’s not infrequent references to the Godseers of 
both the Old and New Testaments, especially to Paul, and the 
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scriptural passages he so frequently cites: Mt 5:8, Jn 14:21 and 23, 
Acts 7:55-56, 1 Cor 2:9, 2 Cor 3:18 and 4:6, Phil 3:21, and 
Eph 4:13. These are texts which also appear with surpassing fre¬ 
quency in Macarius, and less often (though regularly) elsewhere. 
Although he is not particularly to be blamed for it, since so very few 
Orthodox scholars are much different, I cannot help feeling a cer¬ 
tain frustration when I then find, yet again, Alfeyev (215) deploy¬ 
ing Vladimir Lossky’s Vision of God for the latter’s embryonic 
exploration of the scriptural basis for patristic teaching on the visio 
dei. We can do more, I think, than just the two paragraphs which 
appear in Alfeyev s book, and we now have much better resources at 
our disposal for the examination of our scriptural roots than were 
available to Lossky and his generation. Again, this not particularly 
Alfeyev’s fault, but I still think it regrettable that we Orthodox 
should be so shy of our inheritance in the “Israel of God.” 

Perhaps it is the daunting (and largely false) impression which 
biblical criticism has given us over the past two hundred years that 
it alone has the key to the scriptures, and that that key will not fit 
our lock. Here I think of Andrew Louth’s otherwise valuable book, 
The Origins of Christian Mysticism , which begins its considerations 
with Plato, Philo, and Plotinus, and only then, with Origen, moves 
on to its analysis of Christian writers. Clement is absent, as are any 
of the New Testament apocrypha with their rich trove of mystical 
doctrine (albeit sometimes of a distorted kind), as is Ignatius, as is 
Irenaeus, and as is the entire body of the Bible. The impression 
given, which I am sure Professor Louth did not intend, is that vir¬ 
tually our entire tradition derives less from “Jerusalem,” to borrow 
Tertullian’s categories, than from “Athens.” This is not so, and it is 
surely time for us to go “beyond” a Lossky or a Florovsky, grateful 
as we must be to them both and continuing to stand on their shoul¬ 
ders, to trace the origins of the great trajectories we find in patristic 
literature (and in both liturgy and hagiography) back to their 
sources in the revelation delivered “once for all” to Israel. As our 
Lord reminded the Samaritan woman, “Salvation is of the Jews.” 

A particular instance of these traditions turns up in Ephesians 
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4:13, which appears with considerable frequency in Symeon, as it 
does in Macarius. Two of these appearances are taken up in some 
detail by Alfeyev. Early on (65), he addresses Symeon s use of the 
verse in the latter’s fourth Ethical Discourse , where the new Theolo¬ 
gian develops an allegory of the “body of the virtues” of the per¬ 
fected Christian, and then later on (194) in Ethical Discourse 1.6 
where Symeon applies the verse to the whole body of Christs 
Church, which Alfeyev reads as an instance, first, of the New Theo¬ 
logian’s emphasis on the Church as “body of Christ,” and, second, 
as in continuity with the saint’s vision of the Church as the new cre¬ 
ation, or “new world.” I have no quarrel with the latter, but I do 
take issue with Alfeyev’s earlier characterization of the “body of the 
virtues” as an allegory which “to our taste ... may seem unnatural 
and unattractive, but to the Byzantine ear... sounded rather pleas¬ 
ant and even poetic” (65). I think Symeon is doing a great deal 
more here than indulging in rhetorical confections. First of all, he is 
elaborating on an important theme to which he comes back with 
some frequency, and in which he echoes earlier ascetical writers. 
Second, he is also playing off of a tradition which is at once of great 
antiquity, and of singular relevance to the notion of the Christian 
saint as “embodied theosis ,” to recall the felicitous phrase from 
Nicetas that I quoted earlier. 

The first point I have in mind, the one to which Symeon (and 
more so, Nicetas) comes back a number of times, perhaps most 
clearly in his fourteenth Ethical Discourse, is that of the Church as 
macrocosm and the Christian as microcosm, such that the Church’s 
liturgy and very existence comprises at once the icon and enabling 
power of the sanctified believer. Rather each, the Church and the 
Christian, is the image of the other, with both turning round and 
manifesting the divine Presence—Christ—upon the mutually 
reflecting altars of the sanctuary and the purified heart. As I have 
argued elsewhere, at length and several times, we find this relation¬ 
ship at least adumbrated in the New Testament (especially in the 
triple likeness of the temple: Christ as temple, the Church as 
temple, the Christian as temple), and then developed expressly in 
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such fourth-century Syrian writers as Aphrahat, Ephrem, the Liber 
Graduum, and, perhaps most tellingly for St Symeon, in the 
Macarian Homlies. I have also argued that it is perhaps the key to 
reading the Dionysian hierarchies, while its presence thereafter, in 
such authors as Maximus the Confessor, Gregory of Sinai, and 
Nicholas Cabasilas, is widely acknowledged in the scholarly litera¬ 
ture (which generally tends to award all the credit—or blame—to 
Maximus). 

Regarding the second item, “embodied theosis” I am thinking 
particularly of a number of Jewish and Christian scholars working 
in the train of the late Gershom Scholem, perhaps especially Gilles 
Quispel, Christopher Rowland, Jarl Fossum, Alan Segal, Michael 
Fishbane, Christopher Morray-Jones, Alon Goshen Gottstein, 
April DeConick, and, most recently, Crispin Fletcher-Louis and 
Charles Gieschen. Scholem, Fishbane, and Segal, most notably, 
have underlined Ephesians 4:13 as a likely, first-century play on a 
theme that would later emerge prominently in the rabbinic-era, 
mystical literature of the hekbalot, the heavenly palaces or temples, 
which promised its adepts a mystical ascent to heaven in order to 
see the enthroned form of God. A subset of that literature was spe¬ 
cifically devoted to praising the “measure of the stature”— shi’ur 
qomah—oi the divine body of the Glory beheld on the heavenly 
throne. Pauls metron tes helikias in Eph 4:13 is the precise Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew shi’ur qomah, and, if we accept that iden¬ 
tification, his message in context would thus be that the Christian 
is to grow into the human form of Gods Glory, Christ, an idea 
which the Apostle echoes in Phil 3:21, where we are called to 
“become conformed to the body of his [Christs] glory.” Here, 
I think, we find essential, New Testament (and perhaps pre- 
Christian, Jewish) roots for that “embodied theosis ” which Nicetas 
finds in his master, and which Symeon himself is getting at in his 
“allegory” of the “body of the virtues. ” He is therefore not engaging 
in rhetorical flights of fancy, but in theology, and in very deeply 
rooted and serious theology at that. What is the saint, after all, if 
not the presence among us of God in his Christ, the revelation of 
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the Presence in a human form, the radiance of the Glory shining 
from a human face (recall St Seraphims conversation with Nicho¬ 
las Motovilov!)—in short, a theophany? 

I have not meant to be overly critical here, and I do hope that 
Alfeyev and the readers of this review will forgive me for taking this 
occasion to climb onto my favorite hobby-horses and go off for a 
ride, even if a (relatively) brief one. I also hope that as many as wish 
to acquaint themselves with St Symeon will avail themselves of this 
book. For placing the New Theologian in his patristic and gener¬ 
ally traditional context, it is unmatched, and it will surely retain 
that status for many years to come. 


—Alexander (Golitzin) 
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